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Tho Week. 


THE past week has presented but few new 
features in the trade and industry of thie 
country. Business in general merchandise 
continues fair, but not equal to the volume of 
last year and not quite equal to expectations 
for the present. The troubles in the iron busi 
ness continue. Prices of pig iron have cd 
clined, with a prospect of a further decline, 
and the expected strike among the iron work 
ers in the Western mills on June 1 
pending. The most encouraging feature otf 
the past week has been the improvement in 
the prospects for the wheat crop. In financi:l 
affairs the significant symptom has been the 
decrease of activity of the railroad-bond mar 
ket. The total salesof bondsin the open market 
have not been more than one-third as large as 
in the preceding week. Money has continued 
to increase in the market, and rates for call 
loans have declined to 3 and 4 per cent., while 
rates for discount of mercantile paper have 


is stil! 


been reduced an average of + of 1 per cent. 
for all classes of discounts. Speculative capi 
tal has gone largely into grain, and especially 
into wheat, and has had the effect of making 
prices in American markets relatively higher 
than in the foreign market. The result has 
been a diminished export of breadstuffs from 
the United States in the past fortnight. Specu- 
lative capital has to a considerable extent 
been diverted from the stock market into ope- 
rations in grain, and has had the effect of 
makiny a languid and drooping market for 
railroad stocks. 


At last the troublesome question, Who is to 
be Chief Examiner under the Civil-Service 
Commission? has been settled, as it ought to 
have been settled at the beginning, by the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Charles Lyman. He under- 
stands the business he is to do, he 1s devoted 
to the cause he is to serve, and there is general 
confidence in his fitness as well as his good 
faith. The Commission has now an execu- 
tive agent upon whom it can depend. It 
ought to recognize that those who saved it 
from the consequences of its first mistake 
rendered it a very great service. The press 
and the President are entitled to its thanks, 
the press for promptly protesting against an 
appointment which would burdened 
the Commission with no end of embarrass- 
ment and trouble, and the President for pru- 
dently holding back the appointment until 
public opinion had fully manifested itself, 
and then helping the Commission out of 
their dilemma by inducing Mr. Keim to with- 
draw. The Commission has been aided very 
effectively and in a most friendly spirit, al 
though in a way which at first may have been 
an unpleasant surprise. 


have 


A clause bas been inserted, it is said, at Secre- 
tary Frelinghuysen’s request, in the extradition 
treaty vith Belgium, providing that ‘‘an at- 


tempt against the life of the head of a foreigr 
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government, or against that of any member 
of his family, when such attempt comprises 
the act either of murder or assassination, shall 
not be considered a political offence, or an 
act cornected with such offence.” As 
stands, it is difficult to regard it as otherwis 
than unfortunate. It suggests very strongly 
the idea that the of the bead 
of a foreign government is to be treated as 


this 


assassination 


an exception to a general rule, under which 
the other than the 
head of a government may be a political of 


assassination of otticers 
fence, or an offence connected with politics 
As a matter of fact, 
help by treaty to protect any foreign politics| 


however, if we are to 


personages from assassination, we ought not 
to confine its operation to the heads of tor 

governments. The present clause was dou 
less drafted under the influence of Presicie 
Gartield’s assassination, but 
the 


of a foreign govi 


the analogy 


tween American President and the le 


ronment is 1n most 


defective, There is no monarch in Europ 
except the Emperor of Russia, who is head of 
the government inthe sense in which our Pre 


dentis. In most European countries to-day U 
the Prime Minist 


the temptation to assassi 


temptation to assassinats 
is far stronger than 
would 

The 


PAStLAL nw 


nate the King, and his assassination 
produce more important political results 
murder of Mr. Gladston 


would be a 


or Prince 
far more 


for instance, politica 
offence than the murder of Queen Victoria or 
the Emperor William. The 
Frederick Cavendish, too, was more sign 

the Lord 


In other words 


murder of Lord 


cant as a political event than that of 
Lieutenant would have been 
if we are going to include in the treaty mur 
ders committed from political motives cn any 


officer of a government, we ought to include 


all officers of the government, or at least all 
conspicuous ones, 


As the Belgian treaty will now stand, it 
looks very much as if we at least wished to 
leave the murder of a Prime Mintstera doubt- 
ful case, to be passed on as matter of policy 
whenever it arises. But we really ought not, on 
a matter of this sort, to leave any doupt what 
We ought to 


- 
shall not bind 


ever as to our position say 


either that we 
to anv murder committed 


ourselves as 
from political mo 
tives, no matter who may be th 1 





bind ourselves with regard to 


foreign governments whose political position 


exposes them to the special hatred of far 
or conspirators, The 
therefore seem to be either to put all murders, 


from whatever motive in the 


Without either express or implie 


or reserve to ourselves the right of deciding 
each case on its merits—that is, of saying 
whether any given murder was a_ political 
offence, or an offence connected therewith, or 


not That, as has been suggested, the insertion 
3 


of the new clause in the ian treaty indi 
cates that the Government will give up Sheri 
dan and Tynan, seems very unlikely. It seems 
to us to indicate, yntrary, that the 


on the cor 
President means to reserve to himself the right 





of deciding whether the murder of any cer 
but the head of a government i extrad 
able offence or not. But it also illustrates very 
strikingly the confusion which surrounds the 
whole subject 

Wi print else where a letter { Ter « f 
Columbia College in the matt f the higher 
education of women As we hot dl 
the offer was a satisfactory of 

BE. T. M ‘'s” argument Appr ( 
bia trustees rather than to us pa { k 
it perfectly sound. If wes } 
Was voing to be a tinalitv, w ably 
advise the petitioners to let it | 
sidering that it comes from a ¢ which a 
Vear ay | } i 
stood so far apart ' 
Which it bas exist r | 
OUI Tes Ved tw 
th pla ol h ( 
« itted by i \ 
months has 
tion of W { \ 
> i \ ‘ 
= = ‘ 

leriul pr 
} . “ ‘ ' 

ef Ww \ 

wid 1 it \ ~ Al] 
a hs s = a! i 
history i f wet iy 
Cambridg r even tl y 
side thre iN l I eT ed i 
tion h W N a \ ront s 
cial a 1 init ( i I ‘ tare dea 
ing with a University wl mans 
hitherto ler very dilts s VW 
hoid that anvthing done in New York in th 


way of public recognition of voung 





claim to and fitness for a | vte education 
is really a great thing, and that any ste] 
toward giving it made ly ¢ imbia Col 
lege is a valuable step We have not ad 
vised the aceeplance of Its « ifer as all that 
is expected, but simpply as much as may be 


looked fer this year from an institution so 


conservative Nothing will do so much to 


aus the prac tical de 


hye — , . ' > 
obtain further concessions 


monstration that there are young women in 
the city who want a man’s course and are 
competent to take it Doubtless Dr. Dix 
ought to be satisfied of this by the experience 
of the English universitic but then he is 
evidently one of that lar class of very esti 
mable people on whose imagination such 
facts of their own day as are remote, 


time or make but litthe im 


We must be pati 


either in space, 


nt with this order 


pression 
of minds if we are dependent on it for assist 
ance in any field of activity. 


The silver question has come up in a practi- 
cal shape in a quarter in which one would least 
have expected it. It appears that the American 
Baptist Missionary Socicty has been paying 
the salaries of its missionaries in the Kast in 
silver rupees instead of Ainerican gold, which 
the missionaries, their 
expected, That is, the Society has been pay- 


according to story, 








rupees at par, just as we might 


Government officers in silver dol 
lars, While actually buying the rupees at 
discount on silver, which makes 
about 


worth ninety-one cents. 


been going on now for ten 


years, or ever since silver began to depre- 
ciate, and the missionaries estimate a loss to 
them and a gain to somebody else by this 


luring that period of over $50,000. 


process 
Who profited by it does not clearly appear, 
which is the most serious part of the affair, as 
the missionaries allege that the saving on the 
silver is not accounted for in the treasurer’s re 
ports. Thus, one salary, which is set down 
in the reports at $600, only cost $500, a mis- 
sionary says, to pay in rupees, and the ques- 
tion is, What has become of the difference ? 


Commander Gorringe’s new ship-yard ap- 
pears to be in some sort a revolutionary under- 
taking. It is intended to show that we can 
build iron ships as cheaply as the English and 
Scotch builders, and hence to show that sub- 
sidies and navigation laws are unnecessary. 
Mr. Gorringe has already taken contracts 
which will enable him to prove the truth or 
error of this assumption. The price of iron 
is very much in favor of the shipbuilder, and 
is likely to continue so for a sufficient time to 
close outall existing contracts. As Mr.Gorringe 
gets his yard and plant for the first year or so 
free of cost, he has some advantages over his 
competitors on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Yet, when all these factors are taken into the 
account, it will be a very surprising thing if 
a yard on the Delaware shall be able to turn 
out ships at the same price as the yards on 
the Clyde; andif Mr. Gorringe succeeds in 
doing this he will have accomplished a much 
greater achievement than the carrying of 
Cleopatra’s Needle from Alexandria to New 
York. 


The retirement of Jay Gould from active 
practice in Wall Street in the prime of life has 
naturally led to a great deal of speculation as 
to his probable employment of his leisure, but 
there seems to be the same difficulty in getting 
at the exact facts that there used to be so often 
in ascertaining the real truth about his busi- 
ness movements. He himself declares that he 
is simply going yachting, and points to the 
fact that he has had a yacht built at an enor- 
mous expense in proof of the truth of this 
assertion. Notwithstanding this there are, it 
seems, people who are circulating a story 
that he and Mr. W. E. Connor have purchased 
‘‘a large tract of sandy land” in Florida, 
where they are going to engage in the cultiva- 
tioa of the orange. Mr. Connor himself says 
the story is ‘‘ ridiculous”; that he bought the 
land that he might ‘‘ have a place to go fish- 
” and that hedoes not think orange trees 
This reply, which is very 
good as far as it goes, is met by the state- 
ment that a has been signed to 
plant the trees, and the question is still 
undecided. It may as if it was no- 
body’s business but that of Mr. Gould him- 
self whether he took to planting oranges 
or not: but this is a narrow view to take. 
His entrance new field cannot 


ing, 
would grow on it. 


contract 


seem 


upon 


any 
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be regarded as an entirely private event, be- 


cause it is sure to have such wide-reach- 
ing effects. Just as he powerfully affected 
the development of jurisprudence and the 
railway system of the country, he may be 
changes in any 
devotes himself, 
cannot of 


expected now to produce 
light pursuit to which he 
though what may be, we 
course predict. Will yachting, or orange cul- 
ture, or fishing—will they ever be quite the 
sume as they have hitherto been when Mr. 
Gould has taken a hand in them for a few 
years? The same thing may be said of ath- 
letic sports, should he see fit to devote himself 
to these. Were he to become a leading pro- 
moter of lawn-tennis, or base-ball, would not 
the whole country be interested in the prob- 
able future of those games? When a man like 
Mr. Gould joins the leisure classes, it can no 
longer be regarded as a merely private matter. 


these 


Mr. D. A. Wells has been exposing, in the 
Princeton Renew, the stories told by Mr. W. 
D. Kelley, the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, and others 


about the enormous expenditures of the Cob- | 
den Club for purposes of bribery aad corrup- | 


tion in the United States. According to Mr. 
Kelley, the Club raised and transmitted to 
the United States $1,000,000 in 1880, and 
according to the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, the 
Club expended *‘ vast sums” during the last 
ten or twelve years to ‘‘incite our farmers 
against the Government and manufacturers.” 
Mr. Wells shows that the Club is com- 
posed of leading philanthropists, thinkers, ju- 
rists, statesmen, and philosophers in Eng!and 
and on the Continent—of men, that is to 
say, about as capable of raising money for 
secret bribery or corruption as of organizing 
for the robbery of railroad trains—and that 
the income of the Club has never in any 
one year reached $15,000, and is expended on 
the circulation of books and pamphlets and 
an annual dinner. Of course the story is 
ridiculous. It makes Englishmen and French- 
men laugh and feel sorry for us. But then 
Mr. Wells makes a great mistake if he thinks 
he has ruined it, or that it can be ruined 
by any evidence. It is one of the sacred 
myths of protectionism, and cannot be ex- 
ploded by any amount of human testimony. 
We might just as well goto the College of 
Louvain and try to explode the miracle stories 
in the Bollandist Lives of the Saints. Good 
protectionists will always, as part of their 
creed, believe that American free-traders are 
paid with “British gold.” It is now one of 
the things which most of them learnt in child- 
hood, and is lodged in far deeper recesses of 
their constitution than their understanding. 





According to some of our contemporaries 
in Kentucky, the attorneys of ‘‘litile Phil 
Thompson,” in his trial for the murder of Mr. 
Davis, should huve taken the ground not 
only that Thompson committed no crime in 
putting Davis to death, but that he performed 
a very virtuous and honorable act, a failure to 
perform which would have been a shameful 
neglect of his duty to society. Instead of 
this, their plea is ‘‘ emotional insanity.” They 
virtually admit that if Thompson was not a 
madman when he shot Davis, he was a mur- 





derer. But what, according to this, will be 
the plea of the newspapers which have been 
so vociferously maintaining that Thompson 
was neither a madman nor a murderer, but a 
hero, an intrepid avenger of the outraged 
hearth, deserving a civic crown ? 





Even Kentucky homicide has a comic side to 
it. A week or two ago the editor of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal announced his intention 
of delivering a lecture against homicide and pis- 
tol-carrying, and in advocacy of the enforce- 
ment of the law, and the like, to the young 
men at one of the colleges there. But in the 
interval the ‘‘Phil” Thompson murder was 
committed, which so tickled his fancy that 
he anticipated the lecture by a dithyrambic ar- 
ticle in his paper apostrophising the family shot- 
gun as the poor man’s best friend, and the true 
and great defence of domestic hearthstones, re- 
gisters, stoves, and other heating apparatus, 
against libertines and seducers, and glorifying 
‘* Little Phil’s” exploit. 





The trial of Dunn for the murder of Elliott 
was begun on Thursday in Chicago, and Mr. 
Emory Storrs assured the jury that the case 
was one of justifiable homicide, Dunn having 
been obliged to kill Elliott in self-defence. 
Most people would imagine from this that 
Elliott attacked Dunn with a knife or re- 
volver, or some other weapon, and that Dunn, 
to save his life, had to kill him. The 
case, however, was somewhat different from 
this. It was Dunn who armed himself and 
‘‘went for” Elliott. He found him, most 
luckily, seated at a table in a restaurant 
talking with a friend, and at once began 
firing at him. Our readers may not think 
that this sounds like ‘‘self-defence,” and it 
certainly does not, according to common- 
ly received ideas on the subject. But Mr. 
Storrs’s theory is this: Dunn knew that if 
he did not kill Elliott, Elliott would kill 
him. He knew this, not because Elliott com- 
mitted any overt act, but because he was 
a bad man, and mentioned in conversation 
his intention to kill him. Therefore, there 
was nothing left for Dunn to do but to defend 
himself, which he certainly did very neatly 
and thoroughly. This is the same kind of 
“self-defence,” only a more perfect illustra- 
tion, that created so much difficulty in our 
courts when Conkling defended himself 
against Haverstick by shooting him down 
in his own house, and in Kentucky led to the 
escape of Crittenden, the man who quietly 
armed himself with a shotgun, hunted up 
an unarmed negro whom he disliked, and 
defended himself against the black rascal by 
taking his life on the spot. This theory of 
self-defence is new, and the interesting part 
of it is that it should always be the man who 
carries the revolver who has to defend him- 
self against the man who is unarmed. The 
revolver apparently produces in the mind of 
the man who carries it an extreme apprehen- 
sion of violence, and a corresponding ferocity 
of disposition in the minds of unarmed per- 
sons with whom he comes into contact. He 
goes about in constant bodily fear of them, and 
to save his life there is nothing for him to do 
but to kill. 
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Mitchell, the English ‘‘champion,” has 
written a letter to the Herald on the subject 
of his recent glove-fight with Sullivan. He 
declares that he was not beaten at all, because 
the fight was stopped by Captain Williams, 
and all he wants is an opportunity to meet 
Sullivan again. Hesays, moreover, that there 
was no real referee, but only ‘‘a gentleman, 
Mahoney by name,” who ‘acted as master 
of ceremonies in the absence of Pop Whitta- 
ker.” Mahoney, too, though the fact might 
not be suspected from his name, is from Bos- 
ton, and ‘‘afriend of Sullivan's.” But then, 
on the other hand, the fairest referee—even 
‘*Pop” Whittaker himself—would have been 
of no use, for he would have had no authority 
to order the fight to go on if Captain Williams 
determined to stop it. The more carefully 
the matter is examined, the more clearly does 
it appear that the part now taken by the police 
in contests of this character robs a glove-fight 
of all real probative value. 





Mr. Henry Irving recently made a speech in 
London, in the course of which he severely 
criticised the fashion of going to see amateur 
theatrical performances, on the curious ground 
that the public ought to occupy itself exclu- 
sively with supporting professional actors, 
‘‘whose art,” he said, *‘ was their livelihood.” 
Amateur acting must be very different in 
England from what it is in other countries, 
if its popularity is emptying the regular thea- 
tres. Nothing generally does so much to help 
the real stage as the amateurs, for two rea- 
sons—first, that, when the performances are 
good, they stimulate a general interest in the 
drama which inures to the benefit of the regu- 
lar theatres ; and, second, because so many 
amateur performances are of such a character 
as to make their victims long to see profes- 
sionals, with a longing they would never have 
otherwise known 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has, during the term which has just ended, ac- 
complished, as usual, a great deal of work. It 
has disposed of 387 cases, about the same num- 
ber as were got rid of during the preceding term. 
Only fourteen of the cases argued and submit- 
ted this term remain undisposed of; and among 
those argued and decided have been many, such 
as the Curtis political assessment case, the Ku- 
klux decision, the Arlington estate case, and 
the Bond cases, which presented questions of 
more than ordinary importance. The court, 
strengthened as it is by the addition of Judge 
Gray and Judge Blatchford, is in a better 
state than it has been for many years, and it 
is fair to assume that it has, during the past 
six months, done as well as it can be expected 
to do as at present organized. Still, the num- 
ber of cases on its docket continues to grow, 
and has now reached 871, an increase of 34 
over the docket as it stood at the end of 
the last term. The bad effect which this 
condition of things produces is shown in 
the work of the court in a variety of 
ways. The most obvious result, of course, 
is that it is about two years behindhand with 
its work, a serious matter for litigants, espe- 
cially as the evil is still increasing. But this 
is by no means the whole story. No court 


can have too much work to do, and work 
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under constant dread of an accumulating 
docket, without the quality of its work being 
affected. Judges are in this respect just like 
any other overworked men. They may accom 
plish wonders in despatching business, but their 
anxiety to clear their docket, their hope of some 
day or other being able to do it, will infallibly 
tell upon the consideration they give to cases, 
and result in hasty, or weak, or confused 
opinions. When judges determine to decide 
a case it can always be done; but when they 
undertake to announce their reasons, what is 
important is that they shall be agreed as to 
what the principles of their decisions are, and 
it is just at this point that the work of the Su 
preme Court sometimes produces an impression 
of weakness, whichis probably directly trace 


able to its overworked state. 


The Arlington case, for instance, was one 
which involved on the one side the exemp 
tion of the Government from private suit, and 
on the other the right of the citizen to be 
protected against interference on the part of 
the Government with his vested rights. It 
was undoubtedly a difficult point to decide, but 
the difficulty was greatly increased by the fact 
—which the briefs in the suit made painfully 
evident—that it hinged on previous decisions 
of the court which were in extraordinary con 
flict. This was itselfa natural consequence of 
the hasty work incident to a crowded docket, 
and the result inthe Arlington case was a wide 
divergence of opinion among the judges, which 
resulted in the decision of the matter by a bure 
majority vote. As soon as the composition of 
the court undergoes the slightest change, the 
probability is that an attempt will be made to 
fight this old ground all over again. The opi 
nions in the Virginia bond cases show even 


more distinctly the pressure under which the — 


court labors. The decikion itself, that the court 
could not assist the creditors of the State, must 
be taken to be all right, butit is certainly most 
unfortunate that it should have been rested, 
by the judge who wrote the majority opinion, 
upon a ground which one of the dissenting 
judges treated in his opinion as contemptible 
and ridiculous; nor is the matter at all helped 
by the fact that, owing to the divergence of 
the judges’ viervs, the opinions do not enable 
a lawyer who «xamines them to say with posi 
tiveness precisely what is the principle on 
which the decision is grounded 


There is a general agreement in the reports 
from England that the Ministry has again been 
weakened by the Affirmation Bill, and its 
failure to push forward important business 
This, if true, means either that it will enter on 
the last session of the present Parliament—for 
there will be a dissolution next year—in a 
despondent condition, or that Mr. Gladstone 
will try his luck in a dissolution this year 
That he will ‘‘ go to the country ” again, how 
ever, as the leader of the party, and thus 
pledge himself to assume the cares of office for 
another Parliamen?, seems very unlikely. It is 
no secret that be has been for the last two years 
anxious to retire, and has only refrained ua- 
der the urgent solicitation of his colieagues, 
and in the belief that 
ke would be able to accomplish important 
English legislation, In this be has undoubt 


in this session, at least, 





edly been disappointed The temper of the 
Tories is as fierce and obstructive as ever, and 


they have learnt how to obstruct in spite of 
the new rules. Moreover, the Parnellites ar 
joining them in anything that s« Kely ft 

force on a dissolution as the Par tes expect 
to make important cains at the next elect 


The conviction of Timothy Kelly, in Dublin 
on the third trial, Was made almost certain by 
the confessions of Delaney and Caflerty 
which confirmed the evidence of Carey and 


} 


Kavanagh as to Kelly's prese it t 

ders, and, in fact, participatio th with 
Brady. Of course this was evid ¢ 
adducible in court, but it was impossil { 

prevent its affecting the mind of the rors 
His youthful and somewhat innocent appear 

ance saved him on the first trial, one of the 


jurors saying frankly that he would nev 


sent tosend sucha pathetic looK TO bary 
the gallows; but this impr: s sto hay 
worn out. The confession I doubtless 
taken away the air of cruelty fro ret 
sistence of the Crown in retrving | Dela 
ney's sentence has been commuted, probably 
in the belief that he really was \ the 
object of the expediti when he was \ 


up tothe Park. Carey, the informer, says that 





every one of the party except Brady of t 
inform, and this is probably true, because it is 
characteristic of all these Irish murder societies 
What is peculiar ab 

that the principal instiga | i 
pated his underlings. Usually s the ott 
way. The general result is that ‘ Govern 
ment is complete master of the s is far 
as murder and outrage are concerned, and it 18 


mainly owing to the permission now given by 


the law to the magistrates to institute private 
inquiries into crimes, and examit ny pet 
sons they may select as witnesses, w ie OF 
unwilling, in secret Under the old rule the 
accused had to tx prese the be ny 
when testimony against h Was take Now 
a very full case may be made out against him 
on oath before he Knows anything about it 
According to a despatch from Valparaiso, a 
treaty of peace has been sign i Y\ General 
Navoa and General Iglesias, and ‘is said to 
have been confirmed We are not told who 
says so, nor what political body contirmed 


it on the part of Peru—a rather important 


that coun 


matter in the present condition of 


try. The terms of the treaty are said to 
be that Chih takes Tacna and Arica for 
fen years ; that at the end of that time a 
pléhiscite is to be taken to determine to 
which country they shall belong, and that 
the country acquiring them will ‘‘pay in 


demnity.” Nothing is said about Tarapaca, 
the great bone of 
the determination of the 
Arica by 
what they are to be held as security during 
the next ten 
numerous Peruvian pretenders, but a man of 


hitherto, and 
fate of Tacna and 
? 


a plebiscite does not explain for 


contention 


years. Iglesias is one of the 
property also, and therefore desires peace not 
only from patriotic but from personal motives 
He has been trying to get a treaty signed for 
some time, and there is nothing improbable in 
the story that he has succeeded, but the de 
spatch does not make its terms intelligible. 
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[WepsespaY, May 9, to Turspay, May 15, 
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Tue commission of Cherles Lyman as Chief 
Civil-Service Examiner was made out by the 
President on Thursday. Mr. Keim, who bad 
been no-ipnated for the place, withdrew, ip a 
letter which was aimed to be a defence against 
the accusations of the press all over the coun- 
try that he represented Machine politics »nd 
yliticians. Mr. Lyman is Chief Clerk of the 
lreesuret’s office, and bis nomivation is high- 
ly commended He is an accomplished 
scholar, and bas bad much experience in civil 


service matters. He was Civil-Service Ex 
aminer under the Grant Commission. He 


made no application for the position. 

Some persons who bad experience with the 
civil-service system under President Grant 
express the opinion that the modification of 
the rules which was made by the Cabinet, 
exempting the chiefs of division and heads of 
bureaus from the operation of the law as to 
promotions, is a vital blow at the reform. 

The members of the Civil-Service Commis- 
sion on Friday and Saturday started on a tour 
of a number of tbe principal cities, for the 
purpose of establishing local examining board: 
to carry out the provisions of the Civil-Service 
Act. 

Ex-Congressman Dezendorf (Rep.), of the 
Norfolk (Va.) District, bas written to Dorman 
B. Eaton, to the President, the Postmaster 
General, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Secretary of the Navy, protesting against 
Mahone’s practices in controlling politics in 
his district. 

President Arthur on Wednesday designated 
Mr. John J. Knox, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, to act as Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue for the next ten days. 

President Arthur on Friday appointed seve 
ral Assistant Appraisers for New York in 
place of officers suspended. The appoint- 
ments, it 1s said, will result in a greatly im 
proved administration of the affairs of the 
Appraiser’s Department, 

Anistaredi Bey, the retiring Turkish Minis- 
ter, on Friday presented bis letters of recall to 
the Presidevt, and Tewfik Pusha, his succes- 
sor, presented Lis credentials. 

Recent decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of Rugg'es ag. 
the Chicago, Burlington avd Quincy Railroad, 
avd the similar case against the Illinois Cen 
tral Railroad, are the most important decisions 
on the transportation question which have 
been rendered by that court since the noted 
Grangercases, These cases were brought by 
the respective railroads to test the validity of 
the law of the State of Illinois which cre 
ates a Board of Railway Commissioners with 


~ to fix rates of freight and of tare. 
t was contended on bebalf of the State 
of lilinois, among other things, that the 


State never bound itself by contract that 
no law should be passed prescribing rea- 
sonable maximum rates of toll for the trans- 
portation of passengers and freight; that the 
enactment of laws to prevent extortion by 
those baving control of public highways is a 
legitimate exercise of the police power of the 
State; that these police or governmental 
powers sre ivalienable, and that the Legisla- 
ture cannot bivd i'self by contract not to ex- 
ercise them. The Supreme Court of the State 
of Illinois maintained the correctness of this 
position on the part of the prosecuting au'bor- 
ities of the Stare, and the United States Su 
preme Court bas now affirmed the decision of 
the Illinois Court. 

A number of valuable crop reports bave 
been issued duriug the week, The estimate 
ot the Illinois Department of Agriculture, 
covering 1,600 townships in the State, is that 
the winter wheat crop will not exceed 40 per 
cent. of the crop of 1882 The Maryland 
and Delaware peach prospect is a full average. 





New England reports for all crops are favora- 
ble. The May returns to the Department of 
Agriculture at Wasbington show that the ave- 
rage condition of winter wheat is 834 against 
80 in April. The May average last year was 
100, which meansa medium growth, with atull 
stand and a healtby plant. Without regard to 
tbe spring wheat breadth, the present prospect 
for the winter wheat area, in consideration of 
reduced condition and acreage, is 20 per cent. 
less than in May last, representing a loss of 
about 77,000,000 bushels. 

Rumors that a disaster had happened to 
General Crook’s column of troops, in pursuit 
of the Apaches along the Mexican border, 
were discredited at General Sheridan’s head 
quarters on Wednesday. On that day the 
first detailed report was published of a battle 
in the Sierra Madre Mountains, Mexico, be- 
tween Mexican troops under General Garcia 
and Colonel Torres, and the hostile Indians. 
The fight occurred on April 30, and after 
hours of hard fighting the Indians were dis- 
lodged, eleven being left dead on the field. 
Five of the Mexicans were killed. About 200 
Indians were engaged. 

On Wednesday, in the Star-route trial, at 
Washington, Mr. Wilson began the closing 
arguments for the defence. On Thursday 
the argumevt was interrupted to hear the 
testimony of Mr. Blackmar in regard to Rer 
dell’s propositions to ac. for the Government 
while sitting with the defendants. Mr. Wil- 
son, on Friday, entered upon a detailed analy- 
sis of the routes, whica occupied several days. 

Governor Cleveland bas decided not to vall 
an extra session of the New York Legislature 
unless absolutely necessary. On Friday be 
signed the Haggerty Receiversbip Bill; the 
bill extending the Brooklyn Primary Election 
Law to all cities in the State; authorizing the 
United States to buy land in Brooklyn for a 
Federal building; substituting the Railroad 
Commissioners tor the State Engineer as tbe 
persons to muke the ex»muination of a rail- 
road’s income previously to a reduction of its 
fares; relating to the payment of the canal 
debt for the fiscal year beginning October 1, 
1883; limiting the carrying and sale of pistols 
avd other firearms in the cities of the State ; 
and providing ways and means for the sup- 
portof government. Great opposition has de- 
veloped to the Page Savings-Bank Bill, which 
increases the list of investments allowed to 
those institutions by law. The Governor has 
not yet signed it. 

The argument before Governor Cleveland 
on the General Street-Railroad Bill was held 
at Albany on Tuesday. Francis Lynde Stet- 
son, of New York, tirst presented the objec- 
tious to the bill, based on the fact that it shuts 
out Broadway from its provisions, He ap- 
peared in the ivterest of Mr. Vance, as the 
bead of an association of Broadway property- 
owners who desire a railroad on Broadway. 
Other arguments, for and against the bill, 
were made. 

Mayor Edson, of this city, on Wednesday, 
sent a number of nominations to the Board of 
Aldermen. Jobn J. Gorman, for Fire Com- 
missioner, to succeed bimself for a term of 
six years, was immediately confirmed. Thomas 
S. Brennan, for Commissioner of Charities 
avd Correction, to succeed bimself for a term 
of six years, was also contirmed. William P. 
Mitchell was confirmed for Excise Commis- 
sioner, and William H. Phillips and Charles 
Welae, tor the same office, were rejected. 
Charles F. Chandler, to succeed himself as 
Health Commissioner, was rejected. Other 
nominations were made and confirmed. 


Andrew J. Smith, President of the Manhat- 
tan Fire Insurance Company of this city, was 
on Friday arrested, charged with having com- 
mitted perjury in connection with the annual 
report of the Manhattan Fire Insurance Com- 
pany for the year 1880, waich was filed in the 
office of the State Insurance Department at 
Albany, on January 31, 1881. He waived 


examiuation, merely stating that he was not 
guilty, and was bailed in the sum of $5,000. 


It was announced on Thursday that the 
World newspaper of this city had been sold by 
Mr. Jay Gould and others to Mr. Joseph 
Pulitzer, editor of the St. Louis Post-Despatch, 
for about $400,000. That gentleman took 
editorial charge on Friday. The paper will 
remain Democratic. 

The corner-stone of Sherred Hall, a new 
building to be erected by the General Theolo- 
gical Seminary upon its grounds at Twentieth 
Street and Ninth Avenue, in this city, was 
laid on Thursday afternoon. 

There has been considerable excitement in 
this city over the ¢xposure of the shameful 
practices in the Mort Street Chinese opium 
dens. It is alleged that 100 young girls (not of 
Chinese parentage) bave been ruined by them. 
A number of arrests were made during the 
week, and the keepers of several dens have 
been committed to jail to await trial. 

The annual dog show was beld in this city 
last week, and closed on Friday. It was very 
successful. ‘lLhere were about 1,000 entries. 

There are 100 cases of malignant messles in 
Burgboltz, Niagara County, N. Y., and the 
State Board of Health is investigating the 
causes of the epidemic. 

The long-continued excise excitement in 
Lockport, N. Y., closed on Friday with the 
rejection by the Board of all appiications for 
licenses, and its acjournment to the first Mon- 
day in June. All the saloons continue to sell 
without a Jicense 

Durivg a violent thunder-storm, about 3 
o’clock on Thursd»y morning, a bolt of light- 
ning struck one of the tanks of the Nattonal 
Oil Storage Works, near Communipaw, N. J. 
A great explosion and fire followed which 
spread to neighboring tanks. Four more were 
exploded, and about 500,000 gallons of oil 
were burned. Six lives were lost and property 
valued at about $800,000 was destroyed 

A cyclone in southwestern Missouri on Sun- 
day did great damage to property. The ter- 
ritory passed over was fully fifteen miles in 
length. 

At Des Moines, Iowa, on Wednesday, in the 
United States Circuit Court, a decision was 
rendered in the Jong-contested driven-well 
cases of Green against several hundred de- 
fendants in Iowa. The court holds that the 
patent is entirely pull and void. 

Congressman Pbil Thompson, of Ken- 
tucky, has been on trial during the week at 
Harrodsburg for the shooting of Mr. Davis. 
Tbe ground of the defence was emotional in- 
sabity. 

During the week which ended on May 9, 
800,000 pounds of tax-paid tobacco were 
shipped from Petersburg, Va. The total 
revenue collections of the office in that city 
amount to $66,704 19, and tbe largest collec- 
tions of any single duy were $38,811 90. 

At least 50 gamblers bave left or will leave 
New Orleans on account of the recent act of 
the Legislature making gambling a felony. 

Mrs. Fair was awarded a decree of divorce 
from her husband, Senator Fair, in Nevada 
on Saturday, and was allowed $4,250,000 in 
money uud United States bonds, the tamily 
residence at San Francisco, and the custoay of 
the three mivorchildren. The custody of the 
oldest boy, James Fair, jr., was awarded \o the 
defevdant. 

Mr. Amasa Stone, the Cleveland (O.) mil- 
lionaire, committed suicide on Friday by 
shooting himself through the heart with a re- 
volver. He had been suffering for some time 
with indigestion and insomnia, and for the 
past five or six weeks had been confined to his 
house the most ot the time, not being able to 
obtain over two hours’ sleep out of the twenty- 
four. This, with bis recent business troubles, 
is thought to have unsettled his mind. He 
began life asa carpenter, and died worth about 
$6,000,000. He was very successful as a 
bridge builder. His cbhanties were many, and 
Adelbert College, receutly completed in Cleve- 
land, was one of his largest gifts. He lost 








heavily by recent troubles in the Chicago Union 
Rolling Mills. 

Ex-Gov. Israel Washburn, jr., died on Satur 
day, in Philadelphia, whither he bad gone for 
medical treatment, at the ageof 71. He was 
a member of Congress from the Thirty-second 
to the Thirty-sixth, inclusive. In 1860 he was 
elected Governor of Maine, and im 1863 was 
appointed by President Lincoln Collector of 
Portland. 

Mrs. Jesse R. Grant, mother of Gen. U.S 
Grant, died at her home in Jersey City on Fri 
day. She was eighty-four years of age, and 
had resided in Elizabeth and Jersey City since 
the death of her husband in 1874. The body 
was taken on Saturday evening to Cincinnati, 
and buried in Spring Grove Cemetery. 

Senator Anthony's physicians do not offer 
any hope of his final recovery 

FOREIGN 

The Committee of the French Chamber of 
Deputies on the Tonquin Expedition were offi 
cially informed on Wednesday that 4,000 An 
namite or Chinese troops attacked Ha-Noi, 
the capital of Tonquin, on March 20, but 
were repulsed by the French; also that Cap- 
tain Kergaradec, Envoy of the French Gov 
ernment, bears a letter trom President Grévy 
informing the King of Annam that bis inabi 
lity to assure the security of ‘Tonquin compels 
France to establish herself definitively there 
The letter advises the King not to resist, in 
vites him to recognize the protectorate of 
France, and guarantees the integrity of his 
dominions. The committee adopted a report 
in favor of the credit proposed by the Gov 
ernment for the expences of the expedition. 
It is reported that 2,000 Chinese troops have 
been despatched in the direction of Tonquin 
The French Chamber of Deputies on Tues 
day voted the credit by 358 to 50 

It was announced on Tuesday that the 
Comte de Chambord, the head of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons and the last of his 
line, was dying. He was born in 1820. 

It is semi-officially announced in Berlin that 
the mission of M. Waddington to Germany is 
to assure that country of the continued pacitic 
intentions of France. He has been cordially 
received by Bismarck and the Emperor 

The Malagasy Envoys are greatly pleased 
with the reception which has been given them 
in Berlin. <A treaty has been concluded with 
Germany on the most-favored-nation prin 
ciple. 

{t is said in Berlin that Prince Bismarck’s 
belief in dissolution as an etfective weapon 
against a refractory Parliament is by no 
means as strong as it was. The health of the 
Chancellor is again unsatisfactory. There 
an almost open rupture between Prince B 
marck and Herr Scholz, the Minister of F 
nance. The Prince declares, notwithstanding 
the above report, that the recent vote on the 
question of the budget will have convinced 
the Emperor of the impossibility of carrying 
out social reforms with the present Reichstag 


Ss 


Emperor William of Germany has written 
to the Prussian Cabinet referring to the changes 
in the War and Navy Ministries, which, 1 ¢ 
says, were caused by want of energy on th 
part of General von Kameke and Admiral von 
Stosch, in protecting the imperial prerogatives 
of military commaud against the pretensions 
of the Reichstag. 

Mr. George J. Dodson, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, introduced a bill in the 
House of Commons on Thursday by which 
agricultural tenants will be entitled to receive, 
when their tenancies expire, compensation 
from landlords for improvements they may 
have made to tbe lands they occupied. By 
this bill the land/ord’s right of distress will be 
limited to a sum equivalent to one vear's rent 
Mr. Childers, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
said in the House on that day that the Govern 
ment would consider during th 


- + 
resent 


year the question of permitting the growing 
of tobacco in the United Kingdom 


On Friday 





‘The 


afternoon Sir Richard Assheton Cross, Con 
servative, called attention to the surrender of 
the Cuban refugees, Maceo, Rogriguez 
Castillo, to the Spanish authorities at 


Nation. 


tar. Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, Conserva 
tive, attacked the policy of the Government 
Sir Charles Dilke, President of the Lox 


Board, denied that Spa bad 

cted in such a mauner as togive Evgland the 

right to demand the return of the Cubans, It 
hoped, however, that Maceo will soop | 


Government 


IS fh l I 
liberated It is said that there is a vrowilnyg 
disposition among the Liberals not to support 
the Government Phe London 7tmes says 
they have ‘lost the habits of discipline ; 


A large meeting of Mr. Bradlaugh’s con 
stituents was held at Northampton 
on Wednesd:y 
were pa sed 
tulning his sea 


night, at which 


in favor of Mr. Bradlauch’s re 
t ¢ 
i 


in the House of Commons 


resolutions 


Brady, who w is convicted of participa 
ion in the murder of Lord Frederick Caver 
dish and Mr. Burke on the 6th of last Mav 
was hanged at eight o'clock on Monday mort 


ing in Dublin Brady was the first) mar 
brought to the gallows for connection with 
that crime Ile was firm to the last, and mad 


no statement *ul 
thered outside the jai! at the time f the exe 


cuuion, but they dispers 


1.000 Peaple Were 


Timothy Kelly's 
in the Phaenix Park murders was cot 
in Dublin on Wednesday lle was 
guilty hang 


wluded 
found 


and sentenced to be 
. ‘ sige 

Joseph Mullet, who was indicted on May 

, i 


for complicity in the attempt on the life of 


YT 
Juror Denis Field, was ou Thursday placed 
on trial in } lle was charged with 
inning the attack, and was found guilty 


r| 
Le was sentenced to penal servitude for life 


} 
I 


The seven London conspirators wet iwain 
arraigned in the Bow Street Polee Court 
that citv, on Thursday Various witnesses 
were examined to prove the identity of th 
prisoners and the finding of nitro-glycerine on 
the premises occupied by Whitehead. On 
Friday all except O'%¢ onnor, ¢ Dalton 

‘ ' 


whom the Crown were unable to 
the 


others, were committed for trial on the 


charge of treason-felony Lyn Nor 
man, the informer, w is commit ed charg 
of misdemeanor. O'Connor n leaving the 
dock, was rearrested by detectives from Liver 





pool, towhich city he was taken that: 
On Saturday he Wis bre icht nt ‘ rt I 
Liverpool ind ti illy ma Cl t 
with having been concerned with OH \ 
and Kennedy in the dynamite plots 

In an article published on Monday y 
London 77¥ivex mad peal to America 


Opinio 
The London i 


det 


non the 


} ¢ » e ; 
lis OF un attemy O GestTovVv vw ste Her piy 














ing between Liverpool and New York lust 
before the steamer left Liverpool, severa 
Weeks ago, aman placed a box int cal 
the steward rl latter's sus} s WwW 
aTOUSLE ind n e¢NXal I t X - 
found to contain an infernal machi Phe 
name of the stcamer is kept secret 
The Fenian excitement was renew nil 
fax, N.S Thursday, bv tl act that 
stermer Which acted ina mysterious 1 
had been sighted in the harbor 
Archbis} ( fc ] 1, sent a 
mu ition ( ul Ja I Papal 
Secretary of St iintainipg that his con 
duct in relation avitat in Ire i has 
) n , rts tly T gu _ i j } it ) Sy ot oO < 
not » st iat T b y ob idl T h 
people right and jus l na f 
the Archbishop is ae { satisfactory a 
‘ \ it . 4) Fr a \ rehbish I was 
r ved I vy the Pope. when he 
tor 1 of certain grave res s 
vi Pope in regard to the agitation in 
and, especially one condemning the clergy 
in promoting the Parnell fund. It was an 
nounced on Saturday that the Archbishop had 


promised the Pope that he would in future 











conform to the attitude of ¢ 


inl MeCale 


with regard t 





Rome on Saturday so suddenly as to cyus 
some surprise, On Tuesday it was announced 
that the Pope had addressed a strongly-w I 
letter to the Lrish bishops, desiring th 
prohibit the clergy from) participatis ’ 
litical meet Soren t I ‘ scriptions 
ud ot thie ™ { i n ‘i> reco! 
ending the use of respectful lar ‘ 
ward the state 
A meeting of t lentil shipowners + 
cluding the Anchor and Harrison Lines, and 
representing Suez Canal trattle to tl ut 
if 8.000 (000) toms was held ' l 
Thursday A res n favers 
struction of another canal 
Was unanimously adopted, and at \ 
committer was ‘app nted ft Curry 
luns of the meeting 
Lhe li ernationa } herte hex bi \ 
opened in I fon on Saturdav, w pre 
sive ceremonies, bv the Prince of W | 
Prinee expt ead reyret i\ 
bser of the Quee 
Phe Dean of Westminst 
1 yl eu ( 
in Wrost : r Abby \ \ 
er | } ts Ww 
An exhit f wat 
by Amer rtists by ! | \ 
Hlail, Picea ly, J \ S | 
NT ‘ Ds and Al \ SA 
Island bis ‘ 1 , ' 
la s } } ‘ - 
n w! { \ the slow 
ss \T I 
’ ‘I rita t} s ‘ Ww 
I) r i bo ris i? 
Land. S Atri \ Wer 
r col l 
Tr} ‘se iM ~ 
} he w ks proposed | t Gov 
has b en withdraw md fi { Is for 
irpose Will be provided instend bv ine s 
f the « LUN i ler 1} \ ‘ 
} t wi hw © COV i bv rev 
) Ve ‘ 7 ‘ sale ‘ 2 
~ r Moret has formed the Budvet ¢ 
tl ( i ber of Dery s i 
‘ \ ber s, ash 
s ved t ose the extraor yi ‘ 
ie s, President ed 
( s ithe Chamber of 1) 
Wednesday hat the Irregenta agit he Ww 
conducted s v by persons hostil the 
S u < - the «x trv The Government 
he s Wer I ito repress all crir 
} T - 


According to a Valparaiso despatch of May 


i treatv of peace between Ch ind Peru 
has been signed by General Novoa and Gene 
ral Iglesias ind is said to have been contirmed 
It involves a ten vears’ cession to Chih of 


territory obscurely defined in the despa 
( f that trma plebise ite Is to be 
determine to which country it shall be 
The country acquiring it will pay m 
National affairs in Ecuador are still critica 
Business is suspended in Guayaquil and the 
streets are held by armed troc ps 
Reports of the revolution in Hayti are con 
1 The true situation appears to be that 
Miragoane, which 1s defended by about seven 
hundred rebels, holds out against 6,000 Gov 
s, while the rest of the Repubhec 
is comparatively quiet, although there is a 
rumor that the town of St. Mare is in arms. 
Sevetal noted persons at Cape Haytien have 
been arrested. It is said tl at the rebeis have 
a bridge at Miragoane with dyna 


blown up 
ing 200 persons and wounding 200 


flletin 


ernment trooy 


THili kil 
more 

It is said that the Japanese Government has 
proposed to China that they establish a joint 
protectorate over Corea. China, however, is 
not inclined to accept the proposition, 


The Nation. 
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MAHONE. 


Ir the Administration of President Arthur de- 
sires to maintain a fair degree of respectability 
and to avoid becoming an unbearable burden 
to the Republican party, it cannot too soon 
put an end to all political fellowship with 
Senator Mahone of Virginia. The association 
with him of Republicans in responsible posi- 
tions has been a disgrace from the beginning. 
The mere fact of his being a man of decidedly 
loose principles as to the binding force of 
public debts should have absolutely forbidden 
it. But in addition to this it was easy to 
foresee that his selfishness, arrogance, and 
unscrupulousness as a political manager, would 
without fail involve any administration or 
party countenancing him in endless disre- 
putable entanglements. 

Things seem now to have come to such a 
pass in Virginia that the Administration will 
be forced either to take the full responsibility 
for Mahone’s doings, or shake him off for 
good. The 7ribune on Monday published ex 
tracts from letters addressed to the President, 
the Secretaries of the Treasury and of the 
Navy, the Postmaster-General, and Mr. Eaton 
of the Civil-Service Commission, by Mr. Dezen- 
dorf, formerly the Representative in Congress 
of the Norfolk (Virginia) district. Mr. De- 
zendorf makes statements of a startling 
character, which the Administration can 
scarcely afford to ignore. It appears that 
for a considerable time Mr. Mahone has been 
permitted to say who shall and who shall 
not be a Federal office-holder in Virginia. His 
power seems to have been well-nigh absolute. 
The Federal office-holders in that State were 
therefore, to all intents and purposes, ‘‘ Ma- 
hone's men.” When he said ‘“ go,” they 
went, and when he said ‘‘ come,” they came. 
He had them appointed for the purpose of do- 
ing his political work, and they did it, and are 
still doing it. 

Now, some Republicans, probably a con- 
siderable majority of the party in Norfolk 
County, Virginia, thought it was not well that 
the Republican party should be dissolved and 
merged in the Readjuster organization for Mr. 
Mahone’s benefit, and they nominated a Repub- 
lican ticket for the county offices. Whereupon 
Mr. Mahone, this being done against his orders, 
levied an assessment upon the Federal office- 
holders, and sent a swarm of the latter from dif- 
ferent parts of the State into Norfolk County to 
help defeat the Republican nominees. The 
Federal office-holders in the county itself had, 
of course, to give all their time to political 
work for the same purpose, on pain of official 
death, at Mr. Mahone’s command. This is, 
indeed, a somewhat extraordinary state of 
things, leaving civil-service reform aside and 
looking at it from the point of view of mere 
party politics: a Republican Administration; 
Federal office-holders appointed by that Re- 
publican Administration; a State boss, not a 
Republican, using these Federal office-holders 
to defeat Republican candidates; and the Re- 
publican Administration coolly asked by him 
to aid him in this business. 

No wonder that, in addition to this, Mr. 
Dezendorf finds these Federal office-holders 
too busy with politics to attend to their official 
duties. He tells the Postmaster-General that 


Mr. Mahone’s man in the Norfolk post-office 
is ‘‘incompetent and inefficient”; that he, as 
well as his assistant, have been almost con- 
stantly absent on political errands, and that 
the merchants and business men of Norfolk 
have forwarded to Washington complaints 
about the mismanagement of the office and pe- 
titions for relief. He tells the Secretary of the 
Treasury that the Light-house, Internal Re- 
venue, and some of the Custom-house officials 
are almost constantly absent from duty, can- 
vassing ; that the Custom-house is used as 
political headquarters, and that ‘‘the most 
shameful and disgraceful efforts at political 
bribery and corruption have been practised in 
public offices in the present campaign.” He in- 
forms the Secretary of the Navy that the Navy- 
yard at Norfolk, especially the Construction 
Department, ‘‘ is rotten to the core”; that the 
constructor in charge is notoriously inefficient 
and incompetent; that ‘‘the yard is, and has 
been for the last two years, a mere political 
machine, in which the public money has been 
squandered to further the ends of Senator Ma- 
hone”; that the flagrant abuses in the Navy- 
yard ‘‘ account in some measure for the exces- 
sive cost of the work done on the Pinta, re- 
cently repaired at that yard,” a vessel of 306 
tons, which had more than $100,000 spent on 
her for ‘‘ repairs,” and which has since been 
ordered out of commission upon the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Inspection. Final- 
ly, he offers to prove that “during the Con- 
gressional campaign last fall, men were borne 
upon the rolls and paid for weeks at a time 
who did not put a foot into the Navy-yard to 
do an hour's work there.” 

Evidently the Administration should make 
haste to look into this thing. It should have 
done so long ago, for these complaints are not 
new. If it doe, not do so now, the next House 
of Representatives on its part may consider it 
a pleasure todo so. We are aware that there 
are Republican politicians in Washington 
who look upon this alliance with Mr. Ma- 
hone as an unusually smart piece of party 
diplomacy. Their theory is that Mahone is 
just the man to prevent the Democratic 
party from carrying Virginia at the next 
Presidential election. 
whether Mr. Mahone, if he should desire 
to do so, would be strong enough to give 
the State to the Republicans. But if he 
were, have the Republican managers counted 
the cost of the gain of the Virginia vote 
through Mahone’? There are very few things 
that would injure the Republican party with 
the respectable and conservative element in 
the debatable Northern States so much as ap- 
parent abandonment of its best principles by 
the alliance with a repudiation movement, and 
an insult offered to the reform sentiment 
through the association with one of the most 
unscrupulous political bosses of our day. The 
Republican party could not have a harder race 
than with Mahone on its back. 


FRAUD IN DIVORCE. 
Tue Western Jurist publishes a report made 
last year to the American Bar Association by 
its Committee on Jurisprudence on the subject 
of divorce, accompanied by a draft of an act 
‘to prevent fraudulent divorces.” Divorces, 


the Committee say, are obtained so easily, 
partly because of insufficient restrictions as 
to length of residence in the State in which 
the application is made. To meet this diffi- 
culty they recommend the passage by State 
Legislatures of the following act: 

‘The jurisdiction of the courts of this State in 
suits for divorce shall be confined to the follow- 
ing classes of cases: 1. Where both parties 
were domiciled within this State when the ac- 
tion was commenced. 2. Where the plaintiff 
was domiciled within this State when the action 
was commenced, and the defendant was person- 
ally served with process within this State. 3. 
Where one of the parties was domiciled within 
this State when the action was commenced, and 
one or the other of them actually resided within 
this State for one year next preceding the com- 
mencement of the action.” 


This would undoubtedly tend to check 
fraud, if ‘‘ domicile ” in law meant something 
different from residence. But as a general 
rule domicile means very much the same 
thing as residence; that is, it means merely the 
place where a man lives. Now, a® man may 
change this place whenever he pleases. He 
may be living to-day in New York, and may 
to-morrow ‘‘ settle” in some Western State. 
The moment he makes the change, his ‘ do- 
micile” changes; in other words, to get a new 
legal domicile is the work of a week or a day. 
Further than this, although a court may sus- 
pect that the change is made merely for the 
purpose of getting a divorce, and that the 
domicile will be abandoned as soon as this is 
obtained, there is no way of ascertaining this 
in advance. Therefore, domicile seems a very 
inadequate test to apply. Proof of an actual 
residence for a prescribed term of years—say 
five—is what the statute ought to require. 
Such a requirement would make collusive and 
fraudulent applications much more difficult 
than they are now. 

In this respect there is a most crying need 
of reform. With regard to the general laxity 
of the divorce laws all over the country, the 
Committee has no specific to recommend, and 


| we think the longer the matter is examined 


the clearer it appears that reform in these 


| matters must come mainly from an improve- 


}/ment of the tone of public opinion on the 


| teen causes of divorce. 


| whole subject of marriage and divorce. It 
We doubt very much | 
\ 


used to be imagined that the laxiy was 
owing to the facilities for divorce afforded 
by the Western States, and that the East, 
and especially New England, was void of 
reproach in the matter. But we know now 
that the tone of legislation in one part of 


_the country is very much the same as in 
| another, and that the Eastern States pro- 


duce an annual crop of divorces which makes 
all comparison on the subject useless. In 
New Hampshire there are no less than six- 
In Pennsylvania the 
liberality of the Legislature is pushed to a 
point where it becomes comical; for, not satis- 
fied with making (we quote from the report) 
‘‘such conduct on either side as renders the 
other party’s condition intolerable” a good 
cause for divorce, the Legislature has taken 
the pains to give the Pennsylvania husband a 
special safeguard against the dangers of the 
matrimonial bond, by authorizing him to get a 
divorce whenever he can show ‘“‘ cruel and 


barbarous treatment on the part of the wife.” 
To improve the tone of the laws on the sub- 
' ject, what is needed is the growth of an im- 
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proved public opinion, such as the discussion 
of the matter during the past few years has 
encouraged; but the fraudulent-divorce busi- 
ness, Which is openly advertised in the press, 
is not supported by anv public opinion of any 
kind, and is ashocking scandal. One way to 
render it a less lucrative calling than it is 
now is through some legislation on the subject 
of residence. There would certainly be no 
hardship in the proposed change. It would 
merely serve to prevent the courts of the 
various States from being used for improper 
purposes. People who settle in new places for 
the bona-fide purpose of ‘‘ growing up with 
the country,” and find it necessary to begin 
their new lives with an application fordivorce, 
may fairly be asked by the community of 
which they propose to become members to 
give it some guarantee of good faith. The 
very fact that two people who have once made 
up their minds that they do not wish to live 
together can always secure a divorce in some 
way, and that the opportunities for collusion 
and the manufacture of evidence in such cases 
are so numerous, makes it all the more impor- 
tant that the courts should be protected against 
downright fraud where it is possible. 

But even a very general improvement in 
State legislation is not likely to bring divorce 
scandals to an end. Owing to the fact that 
the State Legislatures act independently of 
each other, the one thing certain about them is 
that they will continue in the long run to pro 
duce laws differing from each other in many 
ways as to the contract of marriage itself, the 
causes for which divorce may be granted, and 
the safeguards against frauduient divorces. 
As long as they have control of the matter it 
will always be possible for a citizen of one 
State to resort to the courts of another to get rid 
of an inconvenient marriage. No way has ever 
been suggested to obtain such a uniform sys- 
tem of law on the subject of marriage and di 
vorce as would render this practice impossible 
except through a constitutional amendment ; 
and now that the subject is engaging the at- 
tention of reformers, this is a matter which 
ought not to be overlooked. Such an amend- 
ment would, of course, transfer to the general 
Government a subject belonging to a class 
which we are accustomed to regard as proper- 
ly a matter of local regulation ; but no one, so 
far as we are aware, has ever shown that such 
a transfer is impracticable or objectionable 
in any way. It may be said that such a Con 
gressional divorce law could hardly rise above 
the average tone of State legislation on the 
subject, inasmuch as it would be passed by 
Representatives elected by precisely the same 
people who choose the State Legislatures. But, 
even granting this, even a very liberal gene- 
ral law on the subject would do the one 
thing which the States can neverdo. With 
such a law there would be none of the extra- 
ordinary confusion on the subject which now 
prevails. The same man or woman could 
not be married, say, in New York, while 
having a single status in Connecticut and 
a married one again in Massachusetts. No 
wives would casually learn from the news- 
papers that their marriage was terminated. 
In short, as in other civilized countries, 


a man or woman once married would con- 
tinue married throughout every part of the 


United States, and, if divorced, the divorce 
would be good everywhere too. Very little 
fraud in divorce could survive the passage of 
such a law. 


THE IRISH CONSPIRATORS AND THE 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 


WE took occasion some weeks ago to express 
our fear that the indignation excited -here 
by the Irish assassination and dynamite con 
spiracies, and uttered in the American press, 
would mislead Englishmen as to the amount 
of assistance they were likely to receive from 
American law in punishing or preventing 
such conspiracies when concocted on Ameri 
cap soil. That our apprehension was well 
founded is proved by an article in the 
Economist of April 28, on the ‘* American 
Irish and the American Government,” in 
which it undertakes, with much good sense, 
to moderate the expectations of Englishmen 
touching the duty of the American Gov- 
ernment in the matter of restraining the 
Irish-American attacks on British peace and 
security. It points out that the American 
Government is a government of law, and that 
it cannot punish the men who plot ov this 
side of the water the murder of British offi 
cials or the destruction of British buildings, 
except under the law and through the courts, 
and that it cannot be expected to strain the 
law for English convenience. 1t shows, more 
over, how little use to England even the great 
liberality in the matter of extradition 
would be, seeing that the crimes against which 
it is sought to provide, if committed at all, 
would be committed on American soil, and 
would be, therefore, justiciable only in the 
American courts. It then proceeds to give its 
own solution of the difficulty as follows 


est 


“ What we have a right to ask from the Union 
is simply this, that the Government should ac 
cept, or even suggest, a treaty binding both par- 
ties to make conspiracy to murder, or to destroy 
property, beyond their own confines, a penal of 
fence, punishable, on conviction, before the usual 
courts created to try criminal offences. The 
Minister of each state would then collect his evi- 
dence and produce his witnesses like any private 
prosecutor; there would be no question of extra- 
dition even raised, and no one could presume to 
doubt the justice of the court. Each state would 
try offenders on its own soil, through its own 
judges. fhe offence alleged is a crime, not 
against this or that state, but against human, 
ity, just as piracy is, and it would be tried 
just as that offence is, without anv of the 
éclat that attends a political trial. The Gov 
ernment of the country in which the conspi- 
racy was alleged to exist would not be con 
cerned in the matter at all, would be respon 
sible neither for sentence nor acquittal, but 
would leave everything. as in all other criminal 
cases, to the court, which would have no motive 
in the majority of cases to do anything but jus 
tice, and which, whether in England or Ameri 
ca, would be beyond the reach of menace from 
angry voters. Weall know that in Eogland or 
Canada such offences would meet with no sym 
pathy, and in America the people are obviously 
willing to punish, if only the law is made clear 
and there is sufficient evidence. The case is not 
one for an extradition treaty at all. but fora 
treaty declaring the law. and promising that the 
courts shall, in the ordinary way, with ordinary 
juries, take cognizance of the offence.” 


It would be difficult in any reasonable space 
to explain all the misunderstandings and mis- 
takes contained in this short paragraph. In 
the first place, supposing that Americans were 
less sensitive than Englishmen have shown 
themselves to be about altering their munici 
pal law for the purpose of obliging foreigners, 





the difficulty in the way of making any such 


treaty effective would be much greater here 
than in England. In the treaty 
making power also initiates and shapes legis 
When Mr. Gladstone 
with a foreign Power, he makes it in the dou 


England 


lation. makes a treaty 
ble capacity of chief administrator and chief 
legislator, and if it 
make it operative 
legislation about 


legislation to 
bring that 
Mints 


ter cannot always make such promises with 


needs any 
can promise to 


But even the Prim 


the certainty of fulfilling them. Lord Pal 
merston made just such a promise to the 
French Government in the Orsini case, but 


when he attempted to fulfil it he was driven 
from office. 


In the second place, the President, though 
he shares in the treaty-making power, can only 
recommend legislation. He may create of 
fences by treaty, but the courts will not take 


any notice of them without a statute definiag 
the offences and 


prescribing the punishment 


Therefore, no matter how solemn the engag 


ment into which he might enter with Grea 
Britain to indict and punish dynamite and 
murder conspirators, it would not hav 


slightest value as a deterrent without ana 


of Congress. Treaties, to be sure, are part 
of the supreme law of the land, but when 


treaties relate to matters of internal 
legislation is necessary to make them opera 
tive, and President Arthur could not promis 
any foreign Power to procure such legislation 
he could only promise to ask for it. That au 
thority to create new crimes is included in th 
treaty-making power of the President is a dow 
trine 
have 


which even the loosest constructionists 


never ventured to 
alone has the 
fences against 


produce. Cor 
power to add to the list of 
international law, and to 
vide punishment for them, and in our humble 
opinion it is vastly more likely to exercise this 


power, in the of the Irish-Americans, of 


CASE 
its own accord, or on a simple Presidential 
suggestion, than under a treaty concluded 
with Great Britain for the express purposs 


her 


fact, we can hardly conceive of 


In 
a greater hin 


of helping her out of Irish troubles 
drance to such legislation than such a treaty 
would be. It would wound the national pride 
at a great many points, and would be vigo 

rously opposed by tens of thousands who care 
nothing about the Irish question, and loathe 
the dynamiters as much as Sir William Har 

court, 

One great objection to it in the minds of 
this class would be the familiar one that there 
would be no reciprocity init. It would be 
entered into solely for English benefit. No 
American, in his wildest dreams, foresees the 
possibility of the United States having to ask 
for the assistance of foreign governments in 
pmtecting itself against plots to murder its 
public men, or blow up its buildings, con 
cocted on foreign soil, by large numbers of 
exiled citizens. A state of things somewhat 
like this arose, it is true, during the late war, 
but arose during a war, and the cause of the war 
has absolutely disappeared. Let the galled jade 
wince, therefore, would be the answer which 
would occur to a great many Americans when 
any such treaty was asked for. Whatever the 
faults or crimes of the Irish agitators may be, 
the presence of nearly two millions of born 
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subjects of the Queen on American soil, ani 
mated by the deadliest hatred of her govern 
ment, is a tremendous and unprecedented fact, 
ind it is the central fact of the situation. It 
is this which makes the dynamiters formida- 
ble or, indeed, possible, and it is a fact which 
it is impossible to get Americans to regard as 
an isolated one, without antecedents, or as sim 
ply a result of Irish perversity. Everybody 
knows that it has a cause, and that that cause is 
long-continued To ask the 
American people to treat it as a great misfor 


misgovernment, 


tune, common to both them and Englishmen, 
and for which they are responsible in an equal 
degree with Englishmen, would therefore be 
asking too much, and yet this is what such a 
treaty as the Kronomist describes would ask. 
Finally, there does not as yet appear to be 
any necessity for such a treaty. No con 
spiracy entered into here for murder or explo- 
If any 
English law and 
sufficient to deal 
in the dynamite 
with very little 
trouble, and they are the only cases of the 
kind which anybody pretends to have origi- 
nated in the United States. Every English 
newspaper received now contains boasts of 
the successful vigilance of the police, and of 
the perfect confidence felt in their capacity 
under the new law to discover and frustrate 
all such attempts in future. Why, then, 
should American aid be invoked at the risk 
of seeing it refused, and of rousing American 
the bargain? We 
nothing about the Heonomist’s description of 


sion in England has yet been proved. 
has been entered into, the 
police have proved amply 
with it. The conspirators 
cases have been captured 


susceptibility into say 
the calm and quiet with which trials under 
such a treaty would be conducted. Its pic 
ture will amuse most American readers, but 
it is not yet worth while to explain to 
Englishmen the cause of their merriment. 

POLITICAL AF 
FIRMATION 


ORGANIZATIONS—THE 
BILL DEBATE. 

LONDON, May 3. 

OnE of the most conspicuous sigus of the grow- 
ing intensity of party feeling in England is to 
be found in the establishment during the last 
few years of so many new political clubs in 
London and so many party associations over 
the whole of Great Britain. Thirty years ago 
there were only two great political clubs in Lon- 
don—the Carlton for the Tories, the Reform for 
the Liberals, since White’s and Brooks's, tne 
older local homes of the two parties, had already 
become rather social than political bodies. Then 
the Conservative Club, in St. James Street, was 
created as an adjunct to the Carlton, intended 
to receive those for whom the latter had no 
room, or who were not thought quite qualified 
for it by position. So things went on till seven 
or eight years ago, when the Liberals set up a 
new club, the Devonsbire, while the Conserva- 
tives, still keeping ahead of their rivals, erected 
opposite to the old Carlton, in Pall Mall, a Ju- 
nior Carlton, rivalling its mother in size, if not 
The next step forward has just 
been taken, but this time by the Liberals, in the 
foundation of their gigantic National Liberal 
Club, which celebrated its birth by an inaugural 
dinner last night, with Lord Granville in the 
chair, and Mr. Gladstone, the club president, 
coming in after dinner to deliver a party mani- 


festo. 


in selectness, 


This last creation of the passion for political 
organization is remarkable mm two ways. 


It is 


‘The 


due not merely to the increasing number of per 


N ation. 


sons who come on political business to London, 
but to the disgust of the Liberals with the old 
Reform Club. That institution used to be a sort 
of centre of party It had—indeed, it 
still has—a political committee which looked 
It used to raise funds to help 
Libe 


action. 


after elections. 
candidates to fight costly constituencies. 
ral members cf Parliament were expected to 
join it, and to use it asa place of meeting with 
the influential party Jeaders of the great towns 
of the North and West. But the Reform fell by 
degrees into the hands of another class of per- 
sons. It was famous for its cookery, and plenty 
of people joined it who cared more for cookery 
than for politics, and accepted the profession of 
faith in peace, retrenchment, and reform re- 
quired from them just as easily as nationalist 
Irish or English republican members of Parlia- 
ment accept the oath of allegiance to the Crown, 
regarding it as a mere old-fashioned formality. 
Besides, the general change in the political sym 
pathies of the wealthier inbabitants of London, 
which has made London Society, as it calls itself, 
almost wholly Conservative, told upon the older 
as well as the newer members of the Club. Men 
who were earnest reformers in 1450 had become 
substantially Tories in 1852; and this new atti- 
tude bas repeatedly shown itself in the dispo- 
sition of the Club to blackball persons associated 
with radicalism. The most notable instance was 
the rejection last summer of the brothers of Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, apparently for no reason 
except that they were his brothers, and that 
he is the most prominent figure in the ranks 
of the Radical organizers. Hence the desire for 
a club of a more pronounced and vigorous 
liberalism, the political allegiance of whose 
members to the party leaders should be more 
unqualified. The second and more novel feature 
in this new club is the attempt which it makes 
to gather to a focus the immense number of local 
Liberal associations and clubs which have sprung 
up during the last few years over England and 
Scotland. These associations are permitted, and 
indeed invited, to affiliate themselves to this 
central club, and thereby to obtain privileges for 
their members and the right of being repre- 
sented on its committee. A great number have 
done so, andin consequence the Club bas already 
become a centre for the whole Liberal party 
throughout the country, such as never existed 
before, able to receive impressions from the 
country and bring them tu bear upon the party 
in Parliament; able to convey instructions from 
the Parliamentary leaders to the local managers 
and the rank and file in the constituencies with 
a celerity and completeness which rivals, if it 
does not surpass, that of your party macbinery 
in America. It 1s perbaps in one point more 
effective than yours, because in England, and 
still more in Scotland, the party managers are 
less distinct from the mass of party voters than 
with you, there being here no office-seeking class 
because there is no longer any appreciable party 
patronage. 

How far the orgamization will work as it is 
intended to do, remains to be seen; all that we 
can do now is to indicate the results expected 
from it by its founders. They hope by it to 
remove the centre of political action to London 
from Birmingbam, bitherto the seat of the execu 
tive of thy Federation of Liberal Associations, 
They desire to counterbalance—by the pressure 
which local Liberals coming frequently to Lon- 
don, and there meeting their representatives in 
Parliament, will exercise upon those representa- 
tives—the social influences in favor of con- 
servatism under which the zeal of many waxes 
cold. And above all, they seek to maintain the 
unity of the Liberal party—a unity often threat 
ened, and likely to be threatened more seriously 
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than ever by the approaching withdrawal of Mr, 
Gladstone, whose ascendancy has silenced forthe 
last few years the controversies of discordant 
sections. The inaugural banquet of which I have 
just spoken was an imposing manifestation of 
this unitv as it now exists. Nineteen hundred 
members, representing every corner of Great 
Britain, sat down to dinner. Most of them were 
aoubtless Radicals, but the Chairman 
typical representative of the old Whig governing 
class, and the reception given him was only 
second to the enthusiasm which welcomed Mr. 
Gladstone. 

The Conservative party has far less occasion 
to eccnsolidate itself by means of an elaborate 
organization. It hangs together by its own na- 
ture, being divided by no such differences, either 
of speculative doctrine or of material interest, 
as those which threaten the Liberals. There 
have been indeed patent signs of jealousy among 
the leaders, and charges brought by some of the 
vounger members of the House of Commons 
against their seniors of sluggisbness, timidity, 
and want of skill. The Liberals make merry 
over these recriminations, and are lulled by them 
into a sense of security. While the enemy quar- 
rel, they say, we are safe. Their incompetence 
to administer the affairs of the country is proved 
by the criticisms their own subalternos pass upon 
them; so the country will not think of turning 
us out to putthem in. This is asuperficial view. 
The country cares a great deal less about such 
jealousies than men in Parliament fancy. Its 
votes are determined by other considerations, 
and though the Conservative party would doubt- 
less be stronger if it had a bold and skilful helms- 
man like Sir Robert Peel, or even like Lord 
Beaconsfield, still there lies at the bottom 
of every Englishman’s mind the notion bap- 
pily and simply expressed by that typical 
Englishman, King George the Third, that every 
man is good enough for any place he can get. If 
the Liberal Ministry were to commit any grave 
mistake, or even to be involved in any grave 
misfortune, or if, on Mr. Gladstone's retirement, 
differences of opinion were to prevent the whole 
party vote from being cast in support of the 
same chief, the Tories might come back to power 
forthwith. The natural cohesion of the party is 
strong enough to survive the dissensions of its 
leaders. However, 1t 1s wisely endeavoring to 


was a 


emulate the progress its foes have made towards 
organization. A great Constitutional Club has 
been formed, which will doubtless in due course 
be inaugurated with as much pomp and zeal as 
the National Liberal Club was yesterday, the 
only difference being that the Tories do not 
possess any leading figure so imposing by age, 
eloquence, and character as is Mr. Gladstone. 
The Ministry of that statesman do at this crisis 
need all the support his popularity can give 
them, for as the debate on the Affirmation Bill 
draws to its close the prospects of carrying that 
measure seem worse and worse. It is now under 
stood that the Irish members of every shade of 
opinion—not only the ultra-Protestant, Tory 
Orangemen, and the ultra-Roman Catholic sec- 
tion of the Home Rulers, but also the Prutestant 
Nationalists and even the Ulster Liberals and 
moderate Catholics, who usually support the 
Government—will either vote against the bill or 
withdraw from the division. You will know to- 
morrow morning what the result bas been, but, 
so far as calculations go now, it is believed by 
those who look closely into these matters that 
the Government will obtain a majority just suffi- 
cient to save their credit, but not sufficient to 
make it worth their while to go on with the bill. 
The House of Lords would of course reject it, or 
any other measure brought forward by the pre- 
sent Ministry, 1f the Tory leaders asked it to do 
so; and, according to our constitutional usages, 
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it would be witbin its right in rejecting what 
bad passed tne House of Commons by a majority 
considerably less than the normal one at the 
command of the Government. And if it were 
clear that the bill would fail to pass the wpper 
house, it would be thought foolish to waste 
precious time in pressing it through its remain- 
ing in the lower. The Conservatives 
would, of course, give it a relentless opposition 
there; and, as the Ministry dare not employ the 
new 


stages 


such a matter, 
nights might be fruitlessly consumed So intense 


rule of closure in many 
are uny feelings that connect themselves with 
religion, and so little in tbe English Parliament 
can a majority effect against a resolute minority! 

The debate bas been 
tive, illumined only by one remarkable speech, 
that of Mr. Glaustone, delivered a week ago. 
People talk of it as one of bis greatest efforts, 


tedious and uainstruc- 


but perhaps this is because the merits of bis ora- 
tory are more fully realized now when they 
must soon pass into the realm of tradition. It 
was less of a sustained effort than several other 
speeches have been of Jate years, those, for ex- 
ample, “hich he delivered on the Eastern Ques 
But there were in it several 
wonderful power, and one or two which rose to 


tion. passages of 
the beight of a philosopby wortby to be com 
Perhaps the most striking 
thing was the way in which be recited six lines 
in which Lucretius sets forth the Epicurean con- 


pared with Burke's. 


ception of the gods, as far removed from human 
ken avd interest in buman affairs. 
probably rot more than ha!lf-a-dozen people out 
of the four hundred who listened to bim 
followed the sonorous hexameters «hich he de 
claimed, but the way in which the solemn ma 


rhere were 


wbo 


jesty of the poet seemed to penetrate him, and ex 
press itself through his voice, as it rose and sank 
in exquisite cadences, held the assembly spell- 
bound, and csrried to its mind an emotion if not 
a meaning. The impression produced on the 
country by this speech has been profound. It 
has so far explained Mr. Gladstone’s own views 
and principles, that be will not suffer in public 
opinion for having taken up the question; and it 
has probably decided the votes of a number of 
Scotch and Welsh members, who had previously 
feared to offend tbeir constituents by appearing 
to ‘vote for Bradiaugh.” But tothe Irish mem 
bers it has apparently made no difference. The 
people of Ulster are very largely Presbyterians, 
like their cousins in Scotlaud; but they are either 
more strictly orthodox or less disposed to regard 
ecclesiastical questions from a political point of 
Religious opinion is «evidently a more 
potent influence in determining men’s political 
course among Irishmen of all creeds than 1t 1s 
among the Teutonic population of England, or 
even the semi-Celtic population of Scotland and 
Wales. It is long since we have had a question 
which brings out more curiously the difference 
between the minds and tempers of the various 
races which make up the United Kingdom. 


view, 


RENAN'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
PARIS, April 27, 1880. 

I ONCE tried to analyze the influence of the 
Celtic genius on the modern literature of France, 
and chose for my analysis Chateaubriand and 
Lamennais, who both Celts, and 
Victor Hugo, who is half a Celt and half a 
Frank (the name of Hugo is the same as Hugh, 
or Hughes). Renav would add many interesung 
elements to this study, and be has kindly con- 
sented to collect the ‘* Memories of Infancy and 
of Youth”* which first appeared in parts ip tbe 
Deux Mondes. Tuere could hardly 


were pure 


Revue des 





*Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse Par = st 
Renan Paris: Calmann Lévy; New York: F. W. 
Christern. 
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be a more interesting work than this study of 
himself by a superior man. did Pascal 
sav ‘“‘le moi est , the old philosophy 
We read 


Ror ssenau’s ‘Confessions * 


In vain 
baissat le’ 
answers bim with its *‘ yno@ ceavror.” 


such books as with a 


psssionate pleasure; it seems as if we were 
brought by such works deeper into the know 
ledge of human hearts than by any novel or any 
drama. 

The greatest memt—in fact, the in Jispensable 
Is an absolute 


We capnot be deceived : we shal! soon 


merit—-of a personal ** memoir” 
candor. 
know whether an author ts telling the truth or 
not when he speaks of himself. Renan is abso 
Intely canaid, and small merit to bim for being 
so, as he basa profound disdain of pubhe opi 
nion. He does not take the trouble to distort 
the truth, though be does not understand the 
truth in the ordin»ry sense of the word. ** All,” 
he says, ‘‘is true in this volume, but not of that 
ordinary kind of truth which is required for a 
“universal biograpby’”; by 
that he 


salis, with reserves, sometimes altering proper 


which be means 


has written many things cum gran 
names, or names of places, as many people are 
afraid of publicity. He bas given us the bistory 
of bis soul, of bis ideas, «ith complete exacti 
tude; his autobiograpby is a moral analysis. 
As such, it is invaluable, as it shows us the most 
extraordinary development of a man brought 
up in the Catholic Church and for the Cathole 
Chureb, and drifting into a sort of Nir 


vdna of indifference to all dogmas, and finally 


moral 


treating religion merely as a scientific and his 
torical phenomenon. 

At the beginuing cf his Preface be speaks of 
an old legend of Brittany, of the city of Is, 
which, in past ages, was swallowed up by tbe 
sea. On the days of great tempests the sailors 
think that they seein the trough of the waves 
the tops of the 
calm days ove hears the distant 


spires of its churcebes ; on 
sound of tbe: 
bells, drowned by the ocean. ‘It seems to me,” 
says Renan, ‘‘that I have in my own heart a 
listhst 


ring for the sacred oftices and cali for men wh 


town of Is, which still has its obstinate be 


hear no more. Often I stop and listen to these 
trembling vibrations, which seem to come from 
infinite depths, hke voices of anotber world. As 
age comes on, I take pleasure, especially during 
the summer, in collecting these 
a Icst Atlantis.’ Is not this a 
Ibis 


these exquisite memories of a 


distant noises of 
beautiful and 
delicate comparison ? aufobiogr 
indeed, full of 
past which is in full 
Renan 
able to 


coutrast with the present 
bimself, and be has never been 


old Celtic spirit, the love 


has in 
destroy it, the 


of the miraculous, of the unreal, of the unattatn 
able: the boundless idealism, the sincere contempt 


for facts, for wealtb, for all the temporalities : 


1e lives in a dream. Even when he is d 





with history, ard follows the laws of modem 
philology and criticism, be isa pure spirit. What 
would be a beavy stone in tne hands of another 


becomes in his hands an ornament in a fantasti 


structure. He is ubiquitous, diversified, full of 
contrasts: he contradicts himself inc: ssant!y 
be sees things under a thousand different aspects. 


xlulat 


He is like a musician who cannot help mi: 


ing and going from one Key to another 


Renan takes us first to bis native place, Tre 


guier. An old monastery was founded there at 
the end of the fifth century by Saint Tual, lug 
dual, or Tudwal: an admirable catbedral was 


built in the thirteenth centurv, and it surround 


ed itse:f wth convents There eas notbing at 
Treguter but the bishop, the priests, and the 
monks, with a few noblemen and sailors Renan 


spent his early vears in this little ecclesiastical 


town ‘The cathedral, a masterpiece of light- 
ness, 2 Mad attempt to realize in granite an im- 


possible conception, first disturbed my ideas. 
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The long hours which I spent in it are the cause 
This arc bites 
tural paradox made of we achimerical man 
f Saint Tudwal Litud 
Cadoc, in a century durivg which the 


of my utter practical incapacity 


a disciple 


Saint 


Saiut and 


teaching of these saints has no long 


ranbyv appli 


cation.” Renan grew upin the shadow of the 
old eatbedral ; he felt uncomfortable when he 
was taken at times to Guingump, where he 


Me 
neighborhood of Tr 


had relatives, In the 
guier were some curious churches, which all had 
their legends. On the death of his father, his 


motber gave him Saint Yves asa tutelary s:int 
Yves 


conducted wy affairs, por that be gave me a re 


‘L cannot say that Saint marvellousls 


markable understanding of wy interests. Los 


him something better than that: he gave 
g 

contentment, which pas-e. wealth (conf ‘ 

qui passe richesse), and a natural good | 


which has kept me joyous till this day 
quite true tbat Renan, poe ical as he is st 
atdicted to melaucholy, ike so many Bretons 
but we sball see that there were scine sout 
and Gaseon elements to his blood 

His spiritual teachers were all priests; al 
words were oracles to him. He bad t \ 
doubt till th f creep, w lie i t 


Paris I feel that my life is st] governed by 
a faith which | possess 1 x ba 

this peculiamty, that, ev when gon t st 
acts Grace survives bv babit the Vineat se 
ment which it first produces. One continues t 
do mechanically wbat weas first me spirit 
an’? io truth When Orpheus was torn in 4 s 
vv the Mvnads, bos Ivre could only say Fury 
lice Eurv dice The potnt nw ! 
good pricsts most insisted was chastity 

serinons On this pomnt made me chaste during all 
my vouth.” The teaching of these sert s Was 
itself enveloped in ap extraotr ry ce 

in order to warn mena ainst all pleasures, t 

} lest remembered the words of J athat : 
for having tisted a little honey Gustans z 
tavi paululum meilis, et ecee morior.” The 
moral lessons were always in this stv le Tet 
wisse periiss and so The youth of F il 
Was Spent In a sch f respect f fait} f 
militv. of prave Vv le even superstit se i 
to him natural The Bretons of T'reguier be 


lieved of an old nobleman that he co 


sick bv touching them with his ssliva. lu order 
to have such & power it Was necessary to Lave a 
reat ber of quortiers de nobless the 
poor old man would never receive any pay from 
the peasants who brought him their sick chil 


dren, sometimes from a great distance As he 
was almost in a state of misery, he would re 
ceive a few eggs, butter, potatoes, fruits The 
bles of the cities Jaughed at him ri ey were 
quite wrong : he knew the cou: try ; be was its 
sou! and incarnation.” At the time of the Rev 


** broveur de lin” (the peasat ts always 


cave him that title, as be was usually occupied 
with preparing flax) emigrated to the Island of 
He came back at the time of the Rest 


ration, and, poor as he was, he wo: 1d receive no 


Jersey 
part of the indemnity of the émigrés. He was 
the last representative of a race; be bad but one 
daughter, who became mad. Kenan 
the sad history of 
fer to select in his work what chiefly concerns 
him and his family. 

His educatiou and his surroundings had made 


gives us 


ber mental disease: but I pre 


him an idealist. He was born prematurely, so 


and weak that it was thought he could 
I Ap old sorceress, Gode, took one of 
his little shirts and tbrew it into the pond, “He 
can live! he can hive !” said she, becavse, thrown 
on the water, t!e litle sh rt swelled and did not 
His ancestors were all peasar ts or 


sik kly 


ot live 
sink at once. 


sailors; bis grandtather, though a patriot, would 
not buy any lands which bad belonged to the 
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Church or tothe nobles. His father was a sailor, 
who had been in the fleet of Villaret de Joyeuse, 
and spent several years in the English bulks. 
He was very poor, as was also the uncle, Pierre. 
Renan speaks of this uncle with entire freedom : 
‘*He was the best creature in the world, but he 
could not be made to work. He was always 
here and there, spending his nights and days in 
the cabarets ; withal, good and honest. It was 
impossible to give him an occupation.” He was 
the life and soul of the cabarets, very popular, 
fond of telling amusing stories, which he drew 
from books, arranging them for the men of the 
port. He finally became a “‘ pur vagabond,” but 
he was ** gentle, excellent, incapable of hurting a 
fly.” He was found dead on the road to Langoat. 
Renan imagines a conversation between himself 
and his own mother, and puts these details in 
the mouth of his mother. I cannot help think- 
ing that he would have done as well to leave 
in oblivion, and I do not much 
**Poor Uncle Pierre ! 
This tardy esteem 


**Uncle Pierre” 
like such remarks as this . 
I have often thought of him. 
will be his only recompense.” 
Let us complete the family circle. His father, 
he informs us, was very different from the joy- 
ful Pierre; he was mild and melancholy. Renan 


had a sister, called Henriette, who became one | 
He says in | 


of the great affections of his life. 
the preface: ‘‘The person who has had the 
greatest influence on my life—I mean my sister 
Henriette—occupies hardly any place in this 
memoir.” In September, 1862, a year after her 
death, he wrote a little memoir of her, of which 
only a hundred copies were printed and given to 
intimate friends. His sister was so modest that 
Renan did not feel at liberty to republish this 
memoir. ‘I will not,” he says, ‘“‘expose a 
memory which is holy to me to the rough judg- 
ment which one who has paid for a book has a 
right to make on it.” He informs us that this 
memoir will only be republished after his death. 

On his mother’s side, Renan touched the world 
of the bourgeoisie of Lannion. His grand- 
mother had been handsome, never left off her 
bourgeois coiffes, and never would be called 
otherwise than mademoiselle. There were many 
aunts, unmarried. When the Revolution broke 
out, bis grandmother, who had all the ideas of 
the old régime, lent her salon for the secret 
She took the place of the noble ladies 
who had emigrated. The uncles of Renan, on 
the contrary, were great patriots. The good 
grandmother played for two years with the 
guillotine, and it was a miracle that she escaped 


Dass. 


the fate of her dear friend Mme. Taupin, who | 


was guillotined at Lannion. Renan tells us that 
his mother was not as hostile as his grandmother 
to the Revolution. ‘‘ By my descent,” says 
Renan, ‘‘ 1 was divided between contrary forces. 
There were iu the family of my mother elements 
of Basque and Bordelais blood. A Gascon, 
without my knowing it, played terrible tricks 
with the Breton My family was divided. 
My “father, my paternal grandfather, my uncles, 
were far fromclerical. But my maternal grand- 
mother was the leader of a society in which 
royalism and religion were not separated. . 
This complexity of origin is in great part, I be- 
lieve, the cause of my apparent contradictions. 
I am double: sometimes one part of myself 
laughs when the other cries. 
are two men in me, one is always contented.” 
Speaking of his own mother, he says: “* My 
mother belonged quite to the old world by her 
sentiments and her memories. She spoke Bre- 
ton admirably ; she kuew all the proverbs of the 
sailors. She was all people (tout était 


peuple en elle), and her native wit gave a 


surprising life to the long stories which she 
used to tell,” She lived to the age of eighty- 
five years without infirmities, when she was 


As there | y 3 
| preparation; practicability, and due severity— 








| common tests—i. 


seized by a cruel malady, of which she died 
rapidly. We must now follow Renan into the 
details which he gives on the subject of his lite- 
rary education, first in Brittany, and afterward 
in Paris. 
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THE COLUMBIA SCHEME OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Will you permit me to deprecate your 
comments in the Nation of the 10th instant 
upon the second report of the Committee to 
whom was referred the petition presented last 


examination by an official body such as a uni- 
versity will be more readily believed in than 
one by any self-constituted board, however re- 
spectable. But supposing these two points se- 
cured, is anew examination conducted by com- 
petent examiners appointed by a university all 
that is to be desired ? Will an unknown stan- 
dard, having expressly in view candidates drawn 
from a limited and notoriously illiterate class, be 
worth much as regards authority ¢ Mr. Matthew 
Arnold remarks that ‘High-pitched examina- 


| tions are the result, not the cause, of a high con- 


February to the Trustees of Columbia College | 
| by the Association for Promoting the Higher 


Education of Women in New York # 

The public has become so accustomed to trust 
the Nation, both as an organ of the soundest 
and most liberal opinions of our day and on ac- 
count of the acumen which usually characterizes 


its own judgments, that the views editorially | 


expressed in the present case are likely to recon- 
cile the minds of many persons interested in the 
improvement of female education to a deplora- 
ble mistake. 


form in England; but these persons have been 
uniformly actuated by two main principles— 


dition of general culture, and examinations tend, 
in fact, to adjust themselves to studies.’ There 
is much reason to expect that such a scheme as 
bas been supposed would from the outset be, 
whether justly or unjustly, regarded as in some 
way accommodated to the inferior attainments 
of the class, and that starting with small repute 
it would have to contend with the natural ten- 
dency of all things to justify their cbaracter. 
The most highly cultivated women would not 
care to submit themselves to an ordeal in which 
to fail might be disgrace, but to pass would be 
no distinction. The mere fact of its special 
character would in itself repel them. An 
examination limited to a class, and with which 
the élite of that class will have nothing to do, 
is not likely to command very high respect.” 


Those who have watched the working of any 
system of education designed especially for 
women can bear melancholy testimony how 
true it is that such systems, ‘starting with 


| small repute,” tend to ‘‘ justify their character.” 


| 


Such a system, when the attempt is made to 


| connect it with any institution for the education 

It will scarcely be gainsaid that on this sub- | 
ject we have everything to learn from those who | 
have conducted to such decisive results the re- | 


common tests of proficiency for both sexes as a | 


sine qua non; common instruction whenever, as 
is for the most part the case in superior educa- 
tion, the supply of a given quality of instruction 
is so small that there is not enough to divide be- 
tween ren and women students. The Columbia 
committee has reported in direct contravention 
of these principles; it has improvised a special 
programme of study, and special examinatiuns, 
which, whatever their particular merits may be, 
are open to the radical objections that apply to 
all systems especially intended for women. Such 
systems command no public confidence, appeal 
to the ambition of no intelligent woman; they 
are as lifeless and as liable to abuse as other 
measures intended solely for a comparatively 
small and insignificant class. It is on:y exten- 


sive and important interests that compel vigo- | 


rous administration. 

I need not now refer to the subject of common 
instruction, or co-education, which, as regards 
Columbia College, seems to be, for the present, 
out of the question. Upon the importance of 
e., common examinations, 
against which the Columbia trustees as a body 
have not yet irrevocably decided—no one is more 





competent to speak than the woman who, more | 


than any other person, initiated and guided the 
English reform. I mean Miss Emily Davies, late 


Mistress and still Honorary Secretary of Girton | 


College. In a pampblet on ‘Special Systems of 
Education for Women,” published in 1868, Miss 
Davies discusses the subject of examinations as 
follows (the italics are my own): 


of men, is soon felt to be a mere excrescence. 
Cut off from the life-current of tbe institution, it 
must become a dead member; the disproportion- 
ate amount of trouble that it involves relatively 
to the number of persons benefited, as compared 
with the regular work of the institution, soon 
renders it irksome to those officials who have 
charge of it. Irregularity, the uncertainty of 
continuance, every species of mismanagement, 
eventually extinguish what public interest the 
scheme awakened at the start. 

An apparent exception to the rule that special 
examinations are inexpedient is found in the 
success of the Cambridge “ higher local exami- 
nations,” originally intended for women only, 
and still, I believe, mainly used by them ; in 
that of the Oxford ‘‘examination of women 
over eighteen years of age,” and in that of some 
other special schemes. It should, however, be 
remembered that these special examinations 
have flourished in the midst of numerous 
schemes of common instruction and examina- 
tion ; that female examiners have in England 
rapidly become a large and important body, 
and that the theory of sex in intellect has waned 
with corresponding rapidity, especially among 
examiners. If the special examinations had 
been instituted apart from the general move- 
ment in England, their history would probably 
have been very different. 

The mere fact that a special scheme is officially 
organized does not show thatit is entitled to com- 
pare in value with such opportunities as Girton 
offered before its recognition by the University 
of Cambridge, nor with such opportunities as the 
Annex students enjoy. To secure the regular 
tests of the College or University, whether by 
the decree of its ruling body or merely by their 


| indulgence, is the prime point. 


‘* Authority; wise choice of subjects; so much 


skill in the construction of — that at any 
rate they do not invite shallow and unthorough 


these are the requisites wbich most people will 
agree in regarding as essential. But the agree- 
ment does not go much further. As to authority, 
what constitutes it? Is it the personal reputa- 
tion of the examiners, or is it their official posi- 
tion? Or is it the prestige acquired by prescrip- 
tion? Or has the quality of the candidates 
anything to do with it! It is as to the two 
last points that opinions differ. We can 
agree so far as this—that an examination by 


| men of high repute will carry more weight 


than one by men unknown, and that an 


The statement that “The offer (contained in 
the plan of the Columbia Committee] is substan- 
tially more than the London University offers to 
men” must surely be an instance of that irony 
for which the Nation is famous. 

The conclusion of your article urges the pro- 
moters of the movement which produced the 
petition to Columbia College to provide the 
means for a course of instruction corresponding 
to the proposed scheme of examination. I great- 
ly fear taat any who accepted this advice would 
find that they had built upon the sands. Every 
one is aware that in any educational scheme the 
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prospect of permanence is of the first impor- 
tance; education cannot be rapidly forced into 
new channels, or abruptly adapted to the phases 
of popular opinion. Can it then be supposed 
that the plan improvised by Dr. Dix will con- 
tinue for any considerable time to satisfy the 
needs of female education, or that schools will 
conform their preparation to a scheme that 
must be as ephemeral as the prejudices that 
gave it birth? 

To sum up: If the indefinite and indefensible 
hypothesis of sex ia intellect is retained, the 
whole basis of reform in female education is 
wanting; if this hypothesis has been abandoned, 
what advantage is gained by special tests of 
proficiency ¢ 

I have only to add that although I am a mem- 
ber of the Association for Promoting the Higher 
Education of Women in New York, I do not in 
any way represent that Association, and I write 
in entire ignorance of its sentiments with regard 
to the report of the Columbia Committee. 


mz. 
New York, May 15, 1883. 


THE BRICK-AND-MORTAR POLICY OF 
OUR COLLEGES. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: The article in the Nation of May 3, on 
the ‘‘ Real Weakness of American Universities,” 
requires some qualification. Undoubtedly the 
poor salaries of the professors, as compared with 
the remuneration of any other skilled Jabor in 
the country, is one source of that weakness ; but 
it is hardly fair to charge this wholly on 
the trustees as preferring a brick-and-mortar 
policy before the rights of the teachers. The 
buildings regarded by trustees with favor are 
dormitories, because they are profitable invest- 
ments, bringing in the chief income available 
for the present wretched salaries of the profes- 
The fact is, that the attitude of the public 
toward college salaries compels the trustees to 
bid for cheap professors, and, until the commu- 
nity comes to their relief, no change for the 
better is open to managers of university trust 
funds, usually appropriated to special objects, 
and generally insutticient for their appointed 
purpose, 

It is, however, not true that enthusiasm will 
take the place of adequate buildings and appa- 
ratus, or that, given a sufficient thirst for know- 
ledge, a modern university can be carried on 
without them. Nor will salary alone secure the 
services of an eminent professor. The facilities 
at his command for original research as well as 
for instruction will determine his choice of a 
residence perhaps more than anything else. A 
glance at the most fortunate German universi- 
ties at the present moment will illustrate this. 
Why do students of all nations go to Berlin, to 
Leipzig, to Vienna, to Heidelberg, etc., etc. ! 
Not simply because they find there Helmholtz, 
Bunsen, Hofmann, or Ludwig, but also because 
they find there the best-equipped laboratories 
for physics, chemistry, physiology, etc., ete. 
These laboratories owe their existence to these 
very men, who, when called to their present 


sors, 


chairs, insisted on having the best tools they 
needed both for instruction and research. 

This is the true object of the brick-and-mortar 
policy, and it will succeed in securing an emi- 
nent man when the mere question of salary will 
not affect him. Pay the professors good sala 
ries, but by all means let them have all they 
want in the way of libraries, of collections, of 
apparatus, of laboratories, of facilities for pub- 
lication, of assistants ; and do not expect them 
to waste their time in applying a powerful 
stimulus from a barn or tent to students thirst 
ing for knowledge in those branches of learning 


which require all the refinements of modern 
science for their successful prosecution. A. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The notice in your issue of May 5 of the 
meeting of Alumni of Cornell University to in 
quire for the ‘‘causes of decline in number of 
students, general interest, etc.,” is indeed a sig 
nificant fact: it would be of high value to touch 
the real point of difficulty and so establish a 
precedent. 
ries with it a certain weight, especially 
cation, and the attacks of the religious press.” 
The design of the founderalso affords some clew 
to the difficulty—encyclopedic past hope of ac 
complishment. 

Concerning the suggestion which found most 
favor with the Nation—viz., “falling off in 
quality of the professors owing to the smallness 
of salaries paid them”—is it not a fact that as 
soon as the professor's salary is made commen 
surate with his high ability, say from three to 
eight thousand dollars, he at once escapes from 
the drudgery of teaching, and we have, instead, 
the ‘assistant professor,” or the ‘ fellow,” 
doing the duties of the chair, while the professor 
proper becomes a student at leisure, giving a 
few hours weekly to the lecture-room, or a stu 
dent at large, or a sojourner abroad, or a foreign 
minister, etc.¢ Faichful teaching involves a 
drudgery which no one appreciates who has not 
performed it. Pegasus will not be harnessed 
willingly—he feels bis wings. 
been teachers, but it was only a stepping stone, 
only to filla gap. How many first-class names 
have remained in the profession‘ Men like 
Emerson, Seward, Webster, Gartield, and a 
multitude more, entered it but to quit it speedily 
for higher or more congenial spheres. The Pre 
sident of the University in question is an apt 
illustration. The actual teacher at last will be 
the small salaried assistant. 

There are hundreds of admirable and faithful 
educators all over the country, doing excel 
service on moderate salaries; but if these salaries 
were raised to $5,000, the dignity of the position 
would at once call for the “assistant professor 
It is a question, too, whether the man of bril 
liant talents, if he could be held to his post, 
makes the best teacher. The 
him and his pupil is too great 
pathy is wanting. Patient, skilful plodders are 
best for the average brain to be trained in our 
schools and colleges. There is no question, how 
ever, that the profession of 
titled to greater honor if not to the larger sti 
pend. W. 8. F. 

BALTIMORE, MD., May 14 


Each of the causes suggested car 
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Great men have 


distance between 


intellectual sym 


“educator” is en 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION : 
Str: Will you allow me to correct possible 
of the 
position of the woman-suffrage question in this 
country ? 

Women householders have erery vote, in 
Great Britain and Ireland, except the Parlia 
mentary franchise, which, by the by, they did 


misconceptions from your representation 


originally possess. The agitation to regain this 
right is everywhere allowed to be increasing, 
and meetings grow more and more earnest 
every year. Only this spring, at Manchester, 
unanimous resolutions were passed by a gather 
ing of 5,000 women citizens. Petitions in favor 
of the movement are largely signed by all 
classes, and it is very probable that the next 
extension of the suffrage may equalize men and 
women householders in Parliamentary, as they 
are in local, matters. In local elections 
the proportion of women voters to names on the 
register is usually as bigh as among men. Wo- 


now 





men sit as poor law guardians and as members 


of school. boards. So highly are their services 


appreciated, and so judiciously have women 


candidates been chosen, that few fail of election, 
while their reclection is practically certain 

Is there not, 
between the indifference of Amer 


possibly, a very close connectiot 


can Women ¢ 
this question and that of 


your “ respectable 


classes to general politics, of which, especially 


in former Vears, we usec 


justly condemned the latter, and now there is a 
decided change. But vou see to oppose suct 
a change of view as to women's duties. D t 
the arguments against the indifference of met 
apply with equal force to those women who re 

gard an interest in politics as if it were med 


ding with piteh My wife, an Amercan lads 
ised to regard the question from 
standpoint which you seem anxi 
can ladies should assume. Living in England bas 
entirely changed her views, and she is now ready 
to do all in her power to favor a cause throug! 
which thinking English women wisely perceive 
that they can best further every reform atte 


their less-favore 


ing the status of 


small factor in 


nversi 


fortune of visiting the hornes of Indies pr 





nent in the movement—homes w bh speci 
struck her bv the beauty of their fa ‘ 
Thus a verv common pre was ent \ 
moved 

Turning to another matter, there is a sligl 
error in your tissue of the f Aj to hand 
this morning (ur ne shilling teleg 
twenty words is s f the name i ad 
dress of sender and receiver, not inelusiy 

J. EypMuND CLARK 
YORK, FNGQLAN Aj SA 
CATHOLIC CASUISTRY 
To THE Epiror oF Tre Nation 


Sin: | take the hberty of 


hi alling vour atten 
tion to Letter XVII. in 


the little pamphlet, 


there is 


Witherspoon on *‘ Romanism,” in which 
a full account of Saint Liguori's book, and 
several of the refere es Of Vou Pittsburgh cor 
respondent are confirmed As you will see from 
the prefatory note, in the first issue of this letter 
there were some mistranslations, through the 
wrong MS. reaching the printer, which Bishop 
Kean f Virginia) made the subject of a long 
rejoinder, thus practically endorsing the aceu 
f the jt fata sin othe? These 


respects 


juotations are sufticient to show that Jesuitism 
today is the same as in the days when the 
Little Letters” « xposed it to shame, 
lam, sir, very respectfully, 
PEYTON H. HoGe. 
MaIN STREET, I HMON VA 
May ¥, 188 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION 
Sm: Your ce 
thinks it 


rrespondent H. L. Richards 
time for our intelligent Protestant 
friends to cease taking the opinions of St. Al 
fonso de Will you 


kindly allow us to quote the opinion of Cardinal] 


Liguori at second hand.” 


Newman, who is certainly now a Roman Catho 


lic, though doubtless his training as an English 
man anda Protestant must influence his views ¢ 


‘St. Alfonso de Liguori, it cannot be denied,” 
he says in his ‘ Apologia,’ “* lays down that an 
equivocation—that is, a play upon words in 
which one sense is taken by the speaker and 
another sense intended by bim for the hearer--is 
allowable if there is just cause, that is, in a spe 
cial case, and may even be confirmed with an 
oath. Ishall give my opinion on this point as 
plainly as any Protestant can wish; and there 
fore | avow at once that in this department of 
morality, much asI admire the high points of 
the Italian character, I like the English charac- 
ter better; but in saying so I am not, as will be 
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seen, ssyinganything disrespectful to St. Alfonso, 
who was a lover of truth, and whose intercession 
I trust [ shall not lose, though on the matter un 
der consideration | follow other guidance in pre- 
ference to his. , I plainly and positively 
state, and witbout any reserve, that I do not fol- 
low this holy and charitable man in this portion 
of bis teaching.” 

can 
that 
appear to justify equivocation in certain cases, 
We think, however, that it is no longer proper to 
accuse Protestants of misrepresenting the views 


then shows that he 


Protestant 


Cardinal Newman 


quote from writers opinions 


of the Saint when Cardinal Newman declines to 
accept his teachings. M. 


To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION: 

SIR: 
the editor of a paper of such standing as the 
Nation should be so influenced by the vulgar 
prejudices of the ignorant as to pen tha article 


Ailow me to express my surprise that 


about Catholic criminals in your issue of April 
19. 

You are surely wrong in asserting that Ca 
tholic their innocence at 
the last moment after receiving the rites which 
There 


may have been cases in which so-called Catholics 


criminals asseverate 


the Church only gives to the penitent. 


have asserted their innocence at the last mo- 
mept, but such have not received the sacra- 
ments, and have not been accompanied to the 


scaffold by a priest. No arrangement could be 


made with their spiritual advisers to declare 
There can 


be no condition of conscience in which a man 


their innocence if they were guilty. 


can feel that he is a good Catholic and yet be 
engaged in the commission of crime; uvless, 
the moment maddened by 
intense 


perhaps, he is for 
some excitement, or by a feeling of 
wrong, which might warp bis judgment and 
lead 


ments he would deplore. 


action which in his calmer mo- 
The 
an informer are not always to be relied upon, 
and it is a well-known fact that no Catholic who 
is a member of a secret society can receive the 
be no reservations in 


him to an 
**admissions” of 


sacraments. There can 
the confessional, and no pardon without a sin 
cere sorrow for past sin, and a firm purpose of 
amendment. 

I enclose an article which, I think, well ex- 
plains why there are such criminals as tho-e 
now under death in Dublin, and 
which, though published ina New York paper, 
may not have come under your observation. 

A. mm 


sentence of 


Nespecttully yours, 
PIKESVILLE, Mp., May 7, 1883, 


HUMAN NATURE—NORTH AND SOUTH. 
To THE Ep1Tor OF THE NaTION. 

Str: Your correspondent ‘* L ,” in the Nation 
of May 10, addresses bimself to ‘‘the easy task 
of refuting ” an ‘insulting insinuation” of mine 
in the Nafion of the previous week. 
that phrase, 
his ground for the use of it? 


A word on 
> What is 
Simply that in 


‘‘insulting insinuation.’ 


endeavoring to account for what seemed to have 
surprised Mr. Plimpton, to wit, that at an exa- 
mination in the University of Virginia a stu- 
dent from Indiana ** was detected consulting his 
books while out, not by members of the Faculty, 
but by his fe'low-students,” and that “‘ the senti- 
ment among his classmates was so strong at 
what they considered an outrage, that they im- 
mediately warned him that, unless he left with- 
in so many hours, violence might be done to his 
person,” L asked two questions: 

1. “Is not a natural explanation of these 
facts suggested bv the title [** ¢ ‘ollege Honor and 
College Hovors”™] | bave given this communica- 
tion?” 2 “It not—if the action in this esse 
yroceeded purely from unselfish indignatrion— 
10w happens it that these same students in a 
case of ‘ outrageous’ violation of college law, not 
threatening their relative rank in scholarship, 
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not only would not have taken the discipline 
into their own hands, but would, to a man, have 
retused to aid the faculty in it, even by so much 
as testifying to what theirown eyes bad seen; 
and that, too, when suspicion might fall, perhaps 
had, to their own knowledge, already fallen, on 
the innocent ?” 

in the first of 
these questions ? Have I suggested any unworthy 
inotive as the ‘‘natural explanation” of the 
action that seemed so noteworthy to Mr. Plimp- 
ton? Would there be anything disbonorable in 
the students’ being (to use *‘ L.’s” pbraseology) 
*“indignast at any unfair advantage taken by 
one of their On the contrary, such 
indignation would be highly honorable in them. 
The dishonorable thing would be tne lack of in- 
dignation 


Now, what is there “‘ insulting ” 


fellows” ? 


in the case supposed in my second 
But to that *‘ L.” takes no exception. 
He is shrewd enough to see that to answer that 


question, 


question would not be an “easy task”; so he 
very prudently gives ita wide berth. But the 
first question he thinks he can grapple with. 
“The mere fact that there is no competition 
whatever in the University of Virginia ’ seems 
to him destructive of my *‘ theory.” ‘* All who 
attain the required standard of distinction are,” 
hesays, ‘‘on an equal footing” of reputed 
scholarship. Yes, and for that very reason they 
who attain it disbonestly do a personsl injury 
both to those who attain it nonestly and to those 
who fail to attain it; and therefore every hovest 
student is persona’ly interested in seeing that 
The *‘ natural ex- 
planation” suggested by me, then, is as apphi- 
cable to the University of Virginia, with its 
pass examination, as to Harvard, with its com- 
petitive. 

Having thus disposed of ‘ L.’s” ‘‘ easy task,” 
let ne suggest to him that he address himself to 
the difficult task of learning to state things with- 
out overstating them: 

‘The very fact,” he says, ‘“‘that a youth 
knows that he is watcbed seems to make him 
desirous of eluding that watch. At the Naval 
School in Annapolis, where a system of espio- 
page is most rigid, there is probably more cheat- 
ing than anywhere else in America. But even 
here it is confined to the men from the North.” 

As we read the first of these three sentences, 
we assent to it mentally as a sound general ob- 
servation; but when we come to the last, we 
tind that we have been too fast—that the obser- 
vation is not a general one at all, but only a 
very particular one; that while there is a good 
deal of human nature in ‘‘the men from the 
North,” tbere is none at all in the men from the 
South, I doubt very much if the authorities at 
the Naval Academy will agree to these state- 
ments of ‘‘ L.”; nor do I think that the facts re 
garding the late disturbance there will bear him 
out in them. 


dishonesty does not succeed. 


‘“*T, of course.” says ‘‘ L.,” “agree with ‘ X., 
that ‘to err is human,’ but I believe that the 
average college student in the South is more free 
from the meanness of lying and cheating than is 
usually the case.” Here ‘ L.” talks sensibly 
(though not very consistently, considering the 
last of the three sentences quoted above from 
his preceding paragrapb), and I go along with 
him in believing it; and, what is more, I can ac- 
count for it naturally. For ‘‘the average stu- 
dent from the South” comes from a higher so- 
cial stratum than the average student from the 
North, or the West, where so many rise trom 
the ranks, The comparison, to be a fair one, 
should be between institutions having a similar 
constituency. Take, for instance, St. Paul's 


Scbool, Concord, N. H., where the high charge, 
$500 a year, makes its constituency a select 
Put it alongside of Mr. McCabe’s Univer- 
sity School, and I will guarantee that the stu- 
dent of the former shall be found the peer of 
the student of the latter in scholarship, in 


one. 


character, in breeding, in manliness and self- 
reliance, in chivalrous devotion to *‘ whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever tbings 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
Justice, how- 
ever, requires of me one qualification. While 
the St. Paul’s boys would undoubtedly send the 
cheat and the liar to Coventry, I do not believe 
they would threaten tolynch him. They don’t 
do thiugs that way there, 

‘‘Repudiation” “L.,” in reply to ‘‘X.,” ad- 
mits to be a reproacb, but he represents it to be 
the work of ‘a majority of ignorant negroes, 
led by reprobate white men.” But from what 
stratum of society do these reprobate leaders 
come now hold the chief offices of the 
State? Are they not mainly from ‘‘ the youth of 
gentle nurture”? Such. at least, is my impres- 
sion. IfI am wrong in it, I should rejoice to be 
set right. 

Very respectfully yours, 
E. J. STEARNS. 


ever things are of good report.” 


who 


FAULKLAND, DEL., May 14, 1883. 


A TRANSLATOR’S GRIEVANCE. 
To THE Ep1ITorR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Miss Marie A. Brown, of Stockholm, 
formerly of Boston, Philadelpbia, and Chicago, 
has labored, with no little prodigality of hekto- 
graph circulars, to convince the American press, 
and tbrough it the American public, that she 
has experienced some grievance at our bands in 
connection with our publication of Topelius’s 
‘““Surgeon’s Stories” in English, We have 
thought it not worth our while to notice these 
efforts to injure us, and have suffered enough 
by her finaucially to make us unwilling to con- 
tribute to her fondness for notoriety; but since 
a few journals have been deceived by her state- 
ments, and have made allusions to the matter 
which, in the absence of the facts, migbt be 1n- 
jurious to us, we will, with your permission, 
answer all Miss Brown’s charges by a simple 
presentation of the facts. 

Miss Brown's grievance, which she has paraded 
so industriously and with which she has sought 
to elicit the sympathies of two hemispheres, is 
no grievance. She owes us reparation, not com- 
plaint. Sbe induced us to purchase her transla- 
tions of ‘* The Surgeon’s Stories,” and we paid 
her her price for them. In our transaction with 
her we trusted altogether too much to 
Brown's supposed ability as a translator, and 
not enough to actual knowledge of the quality 
of her work. Her translation proved to be fa- 
tally defective. To publish it would have been 
disgraceful to us and a shameful injustice to 
the autbor. Without the slightest ill-will toward 
Miss Brown, we did tbe only thing that seemed 
left : having announced the stories, and having 
the fullest confidence in their literary merits, 
we procured new translations, and proceeded 
with the publication. We preferred to admit 
frankly that Miss Brown had got the better of 
us in the bargaining, and to shoulder the entire 
loss ourselves, rather than saddle any portion of 
it uvon the public mn the form of a poor transla- 
tion. Miss Brown now thinks her name should 
appear upon the title-page of our new transla- 
tion. Having got us to pay her for a translation 
which we could not use, she complains because 
we do not put her name upon a translation 
which she did not make. 

Our grievance is a real one. Throngh our 
transactions -with Miss Brown we have lost 
heavily. Yet we have made no outcry ; we 
have employed no hektograpb to assail her 
through the public press. We did not even 
make the matter public in any form until abso- 
lutely compelled to doso, in response to Miss 


Miss 
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Brown’s misstatements. For the publicity given 
to anything discreditable to her in the whole 
affair she has solely herself to blame. 

The superiority of our new translation of 
‘Gustav Adolf’ over the one purchased of Miss 
Brown has been authoritatively pronounced by 
some of the most expert critics in the country, 
and we feel ourselves clearly entitled to approval 
for our efforts in presenting these works to 
American readers in a form worthy of their 
high merits. If, as she pretends, Miss Brown 
has gained from Professor Topelius some ex- 
pressions of sympathy, the fact will have but 
little significance for those who have had the 
fortune to know her, and who remember that 
she is now a resident of Sweden and has the 
good Professor’s ear.—Respectfully, 

JANSEN, McCuiurG & Co. 

CHIcaGo, May 12, 1883. 


Notes. 


PorRTER & COATES, Philadelphia, have just re- 
ceived the concluding pages of the advance 
sheets of the third volume of the Comte de 
Paris’s ‘ History of the Civil War in America,’ 
and will be ready with their translation in about 
a month. The new volume represents the French 
volumes v. and vi., and deals with the opera- 
tions of the Army of the Potomac in the East 
and the Army of the Cumberland and Tennessee 
in the West during the year 1865. In interest it 
can hardly be second to any other of the series. 

Renan’s ‘ Recollections of my Childhood and 
Youth ’ will be published by the Messrs. Put 
nam in afew days, from the authorized trans- 
lation. The book is just now reaching this coun 
try in the original French. 

J. R. Osgood & Co. will shortly bring out 
Mark Twain's new volume, ‘ Life on the Missis 
sippi.’ 

Estes & Lauriat, Boston, will be the publishers 
of a work by Mr. Fred. S. Ober, describing bis 
travels in Mexico and life among the Mexicans, 
to which the author is now giving the finishing 
touches on the spot. The illustrations will be 
from original photographs. 

A ‘History of Pembroke, N. H., 1727- by 
J. N. Mecchintock, editor of the Granite Monthly, 
Concord, N. H., is now in press. Only a small 
number of copies beyond those subscribed for 
will be printed. 

Jobn E. Potter & Co., Philadelphia, have in 
press an historical novel, ‘The Life and Adven- 
tures of Lewis Weitzel,’ Indian scout and Vir 
ginia ranger of a century ago. 

‘How to Get on in the World,’ as demon- 
strated by the life and language of William Cob- 
bett, is the titie of a forthcoming work by Rob- 


“oo % 


>, 





ert Waters (New York: J. W. Pratt). It will 
contain Cobbett’s ‘English Grammar,’ with 


notes. 

Robert Clarke & Co. publish immediately a 
‘History of Tuberculosis, from the time of Syl- 
vius to the Present Day,’ by Eric E. Sattler, 
M.D. In the main itis a translation from the 
German of Dr. Spina. 

We bave received some specimen pages of the 
new fourth edition of Chitty’s * Equity Digest, 
or ‘Index,’ which will be brought out in this 
country (by special arrangement with the Eng 
lish publishers) by Soule & Bugbee, of Boston. 
The price to subscribers is much lower than the 
English price. The work will appear in five or 
six volumes, the first of which is to be ready in 
May; the others during the year. This edition 
will bring the work down to the date of publica- 
tion. The title Baukruptcy is to comprise all 
the cases on that subject at common law, as well 
as in equity. The last edition was published in 
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18538, and since that time the number of cases has 


doubled. Tbe work will unquestionably be one 
of great value. 

The New England Manufacturers’ and Me 
chanics’ [nstitute will bold an art exbibition in 
Boston in September, and artists who contribute 


are invited to furnish one or more drawings of 


their pictures to adorn the catalogue, with whi 
The dire 
tion will reproduce them without cha 
return the originals if desired. For particulars, 
Mr. Frank T. Robinson, P. O. Box 5540, Boston, 
should be addressed. ‘ Besides the usual b 


extraordinary pains will be taken, 


rere, ana 


graphical and index contents of all catalogues,’ 
says the prospectus, ** this will contain carefully 


prepared articles on contemporary art and s1 
other matter as may be deemed suitable 
typography will be very handsome, and the edi 
tion large. 

The latest additions to g 
Parchment Library of the Messrs. Appleton are 
the works of Horace, and ‘ French 
lected by Mr. George Saintsbury. Of 
we shall have something to say 


two the charmin 
Lyrics,” se 
the latter 
hereafter. Of 


the Horace what need be said, except that it 
fully meets the intention of the Eronian editor, 
Mr. F. W. Cornish, ‘‘ne foris petendus liber 


utendo habilis formieque elegantioris It is 
witbout notes, and in the choice of atext Mr 
Cornish has gone no further back than the best 
editions. In short, it is a 
who knows his Horace and loves him; 


handy book for on 


and why 


we ask again, are not more books brought out 
in such a style and at such a prices Each of 
these volumes, by the way, bas its etched fronti: 


piece. 

We must call the attention of the publishers of 
‘Harper's Handbook for Travellers in Europ 
and the East’ to the liberties 
English language by the editor, Mr. W. Pen 
broke Fetridge. In the preface to the editiot 
just issued for the present season, this gentlemar 

| 


taken with th 


says that he ‘“‘spent most of the vear 
Switzerland, Russia, Sweden, Norway, at 
mark, and !831in Great Britain, Ireland, France 
and Spain, and 1882 in Italy and the East Al 


of these courtries have been entirely 






as well as the whole of Vol II...” ete Long 
residence abroad has doubtless imp .ired t 
author’s mastery of his mot! tongu r it is 
a fact that so far are the chapters in questi 
from being ‘‘ entirelv rewritten ” that it requires 
a very painful search to discover many changes 
in this, the twenty-second vear of the book, 
from last year’s edition It gives e a sad 
idea of the laborious monotony of a guicde 
book editor's hfe to read in last vear's 
preface that the author “spent n t 
year 1878S in Switzerland, ete., and IST! in 
Great Britain, etc., and 1880 in Italv ar i 
East,” and that ‘‘all of these countries bav 


been entirely rewritten, as well as the wt 
Vol. IT.,” ete. 
last caught 
and in 


However, Mr. Fetridge has at 
up with the St. Gothard Railwa 
other wavs 


} 


proved his guide-book. Repeating the full index 


with each of the three volumes bas the inconve 
nience of sometimes referring t ead i 
page not witbin the two vers he holds in his 
band 

Mr. Cable's inimitable ‘Creole Davs’* bas beer 
brought out afresh by Charles Scribner's Sons in 
a pretty form with paper covers, and in tw 
parts. each complete in itself. They are timely 
summer reading 

Cheap paper editions, to f Longfe v's 


‘Evangeline’ and Whittie:’s ‘Snow bound, and 
Among the Hills” initiate a‘ 
rature Houghton, Miffin & (¢ 
Holmes and Hawthorne will follow, 
authors associated with this Boston house. 

Dr. Hugo Riemann, the author of the best 


Riversid 
Series 


with other 


musical lexicon in existence, and of severa 
valuable tl retical works, has just publishe 
a ‘Neue Net ler Mel wt i aches 
unfterpoint a rding ¢t an envtirely new 
method, The first apterous dev ito tl 
juestion hf t SVs { ’ i 
the ist i Vv 
ind s Li iavs of al sys 
Te s t voa | wt i 
made the stud al ana ind 
mar so irks t i t ius 
elt « \ i tl \ 
dently 1 bere 
An English t i f ta 
ing ‘ Indische LKeisebric by Mr. S. EL B 
has been added to Love Library tet 
title of ‘India and Ces As 
his sentences a Ene i 
rather than t!? l atend | i 
offers n at dil Vtot tra i “ 
in this case has done her w ‘ \ { 
far as We have « poh Lit ree \ 
il Tex i? 
Germa N I ‘ 
by Kr i W bea i ’ 
and much i ‘ l 
volum iw ‘ \ . i 
and port e, t 1 i 
ty un) ‘ 
View & S Now \ \\ 
nder the edit Lis ( 
I \r 1 
ind t ‘ t 
I » \ '} ‘ 
great i ‘ 
tl s bea 
botany i 
t 1 | tis i 
wd the 
t i ils “ i 
s| sow as \\ 
, , ve 
\ 1} . " 
s V Ss “ 4 \ i i yy 
{ \ t i eX} 
W that M s Livy's 
e, Mass . <p 
> “ Wa t i | is ait 
] t s i l ted 
7 ex i Ww Tif i tt I i is 
} il? “ 1 t t ar ng { i 
t pos tt Next \ SS3-S4 
\ iv 1 Ss} il i s corre 
s} i i L sim ua es | rire bh writers 
a I her words se alreaoy pl 
t t ia ia Wi have a motive for 
subs 
l y is tl peed of this age shown s 
is 1 tl s paid authors and 
ett S 1 eir Wwol Homer waited for 
rivt ty es before Damn Dplled his 
xicon. Her id Pla vaited al tas 
ng f Schw hiuser and <A It was fis 
enturies after the ageath of Dante, and two after 
the death of Shakspere before the Dante Geseil 
schaftand the Sbakspere Society were organized. 
But the Brown Society and Robert Browning 
flourishing contemporaneously. Perhaps, as 
naires are advised to give their money 
whi thev a i and cun watch over the dis 
posal of it, the Society last named thought 
best to commence the study of their 1idol’s 
| re verses while he was still with therm 
to help them when they were utterly bafilea. 


Victor Hugo bas been apotheosized before he 
bas ceased to be human: and Wagner is 
bardly buried when a Wagner-Lexinson is an 
nounced for the latter part of May. It is to 


contain all the words and phrases which he has 
used in a peculiar sense, and those which be em 
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ployed to express his favorite ideas, both ex- 
plained, so far as possible, in his own words. 


C. F. Glasenapp and Heinrich von Stein have 
prepared it. Cotta in Stuttgart will be the pub 
lisher. 


The beauty of Spemann’s Stuttgart publica- 
tions is almost proverbial, and their extraor 
dinary cheapness is well known. No handsomer 
magazine comes to our table from any quarter 
than this publisher's illustrated Vom Fels zum 


Veer (New York: F. W. Christern). The con- 


tents, too, are of a high order for popular 
reading, and very varied In the March 
number the four-hundredth centenary of Ra- 
phael is commemorated by a fine series of 
examples from his works, particularly his 
drawings, several of which are reproduced 
en sanguine in the midst of the text—a 


which our best American monthlies have 
On the other hand, the April 
number has some bird illustrations borrowed 
from our American designers and wood-cutters. 
It also article on 
stage-machinery, for example, the 
contrivance by which the Rhine maidens swim 
under water in the opening scene of “ Rhein- 
gold.” Inthe May number, Moscow is described 
pictorially, in view of the approaching corona- 
tion. 

Nature for April 26 is accompanied by the 
twenty-first steel portrait in its series of “Science 
Worthies,” with the usual biographical sketch. 
The subject is William Spottiswoode, President 
of the Royal Society. From the same number 
we learn that Professor Tyndall has this month 
been giving a course of three lectures at the 
Royal Institution, on its originator, Count Rum- 
ford. 

The bound volume of the Century for Novem- 
ber-April (1852-83) makes the third of the new 
Cole’s masterly portrait of Emerson 
would alone give it distinction, but those of Mar- 
shall, of Darwin, of Henry James, jr., of Flo- 
rence Nightingale, of Leonard Bacon, of George 
William Curtis (though we regard this as the 
least happy), are superadded. Here, too, are to 
be found the fine engravings after the Pergamon 
sculptures, and here are the beginnings of Mr. 
Cushing’s fascmating articles on the Zuni Indi- 
ans—to mention the merest fragment of the rich 
contents of this volume. 

The latest publication of the Bureau of Educa- 
’ about its work and 


feat 
not yet essayed. 


contains an interesting 


showing, 


series. 


tion is * Answers to Inquiries 
history. 

The pictures of B. Narishkine lately sold in 
Paris brought 1,072,830 francs The largest price 
was for P. de Hooge’s ** La Consultation,” 160,000 
fr. Among famous names were Teniers, “ Le 
Gastronome,” 6,500 fr.: G. Dow, “ La Marchande 
de Poissons,” 50,000; a portrait by Diirer, 78,000; 
Keynolds, 18,100; Rubens, “Etude de 
quatre Tétes de Négres,” 55,000. The Aguado 
with famous names, did not 
bring such prices, the highest being a Murillo, 
50,000 fr., anda L da Vinci, 34,000, 

The artists who devised the topsyturvy and 
otherwise eccentric pictures of the Exposition 


one by 


collection, more 


des Arts Incohérents have extended their inge- 
but it apvears that they 
could invent nothing more novel than a banquet 
in reversed order, the cart before the horse, be- 
ginning with coffee and liqueurs, proceeding to 
fruit and dessert, then to the roasts and vege- 
tables, ending with the hors d’ceuvre and soup 


nuity to gastronomy; 


It must require high spirits to extract amusement 
for any length of time—say the duration of a 
dinner of an exhibition—from such jokes, 

Any student of sociology desirous to be breught 
face to face with the ‘“‘human document,” yet 
rejecting an introduction to it by Zola, would do 
well to subscribe for ‘‘ Les Ouvriers des Deux 
Mondes,” published by the Société d’Economie 
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Sociale at 174 Boulevard St.-Germain, Paris. All 
the parts except the second of vol. i., which is out 
of print, are procurable. The plan is to inter- 
view the heads of mechanic and other laboring 
families, and make a faithful report of their do- 
mestic economy, their religious and social ideas, 
ete. Thus, the second fascicule of volume v. 
contains the monograph of a locksmith’s family 
(serrurier-forgeron), and an abstract of the mo- 
nograph of a bronze-mounter (monteur en 
bronze). The sceptical character of the Parisian 
workman 1s well exemplified, we are told, in 
both these families. The locksmith and his wife 
abstain from all religious observance; the 
bronze-worker thinks such observances are well 
enough for the rich with plenty of leisure, etc. 
Their earnings are respectively, say $725 and 
$925, but they make no savings, and sickness or 
loss of work throws them upon public charity 
and the hospital. The light thrown by these 
monographs upon the condition of the laboring 
class is clearly very great and of great utility. 


— The highest qualities of Mr. Randolph 
Caldecott’s draughtsmanship are perbaps not 
displayed in his designs for ‘Some of A®sop’s 
Fables, with Modern Instances,’ newly trans- 
lated by Alfred Caldecott (Macmillan). He is 
not at home with all the beasts, and occasionally 
his landscape is neither suggestive nor beautiful 
in line. But as a social and political satirist he 
is here seen to great advantage. With his cus- 
tomary versatility, he lavisnes four designs upon 
each fable—a vignette at beginning and end, the 
illustration appropriate to the text, and the 
‘*modern instance ” as an aside. Some of these 
last are extremely clever, and not unworthy to 
be compared with Cruikshank. Thus, the Fox 
and the Crow is parodied by the suitor who flat- 
ters mamma away from the sofa to the piano, 
and takes her place beside his adorable. 
The Lion and Other Beasts is reflected in a 
shareholders’ annual meeting, at which the 
Chairman reads off the list of directors’ fees 
and official salaries, and winds up with a 
dividend of one-eighth of one per cent. The 
Fox and the Stork is taken off by an exchange 
of gifts between Mr. F., who receives Harvey's 
‘ Meditations among the Tombs,’ and Mrs. 38., 
who has had the Sporting Mugazine imposed 
upon her. An odd fancy finds a parallel for the 
Cock and the Jewel in a storm-beaten traveller 
who encounters a tavern sign with ‘‘ Beerseller” 
changed into ‘ Bookseller.” This last design 
has a truly Bewickian flavor. Mr. Caldecott’s 
politics crop out in bis finding a Jackdaw among 
the Doves when a reader of the Daily News dis- 
turbs a pleasant Jingo circle; and in his picture 
of the Irish clambering over the despised King 
Log of a Land Bill and entreating Britannia for 
the stork Home Rule. Altegether this book, 
which might have appeared in the holiday sea- 
son, will amuse both young and old. 


— Mr. 8. A. Schoff has recently, after a labor of 
nearly three years, completed a superb line en- 
graving on steel after the late Wm. M. Hunt’s 
much-admired picture entitled ‘*The Bathers.” 
This work cannot fail, we think, to awaken a re- 
newed interest in the line-engraver’s art, which 
has, under the influence of the modern mechani- 
cal processes of reproduction on the one hand, 
and of hasty and less exacting styles of engrav- 
ing on the other, been too little cultivated of 
late. Such a work as this does honor to modern 
art. It is truly a masterpiece of interpretation 
and of technical skill, which will justly rank 
among the finest achievements of the burin. 
Mr. Schoff’s command of the technics of this 
difficult art seems absolute. He appears to use 


the engraving tool as freely as an artist uses the 
pencil or brush. Such, indeed, is his mastery of 
means that they are thorougbly subordinated to 
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expression; and hence this plate is raised out 
of the category of mechanical performances 
(against which there is a well founded objection, 
and to which the productions of so many modern 
engravers, such as Raphael Morghen, for in- 
stance, more or less properly belong), and be- 
comes a true work of art, in which the en- 
graver’s own poetic genius finds expression, 
while he yet remains faithful to the origi- 
nal. There is evidence in every part of this en- 
graving that the artist has worked in that spirit, 
now certainly not as common as it ought to be, 
of single-hearted aspiration to do his very best, 
which is the fundamental condition of all genuine 
artistic accomplishment. The task of the en- 
graver is not only that of producing delicate 
and finished effects of flesh, drapery, or acces- 
sories by cutting lines and dots into the surface 
of a plate of metal. It is also that of translating 
the qualities of a painting into the very different 
terms of simple lines, light and shade, and tex 
ture; and of passing everything of the original 
through his own mind, and rendering it into its 
nearest equivalents in another artistic language. 
It is this latter part of the task which calls forth 
the artistic rather than the technical ability of 
the engraver. But, in the work of a master, 
even the technical part of the art becomes highly 
interesting and instructive. In a design like 
this the choice of means by which are expressed 
the varying textures, the purity, transparency, 
and color in the flesh tones, the mysterious in- 
tricacy of the leafy background, and the sur- 
faces of the quiet, and of the rippled, water—all 
bespeak the exercise of a high order of artistic 
intelligence and feeling. This plate will, we 
hope, receive the attention of connoisseurs which 
it so highly merits and will richly repay. It is 
published in Boston by John A. Lowell & Co. 


—Mr. Theodore Bacon has reprinted two papers 
of considerable interest to lawyers: one on ‘ pro™ 
fessional comity,” the other on ‘ professional 
ethics ”’—the first originally read by him before 
the State Bar Association, the second before the 
Social Science Association, in September of last 
year. In both of them he strongly insists upon the 
low tone of the bar, and in the first urges that the 
discouragement of professional comity ought on 
this account to be one of the objects of respect- 
able members of the profession. Professional 
‘‘comity ” is a very general term, and Mr. Bacon 
apparently means by it a special indulgence, 
growing out of membership in the same profes- 
sion, for lapses from a proper standard of pro- 
fessional ethics. So limited, we can hardly con- 
ceive any lawyer believing that comity ought to 
be encouraged. In another sense, nothing is so 
likely to drive out comity altogether as the 
low condition of the profession of which 
Mr. Bacon complains. Comity in the sense of 
deference, good -feeling, a willingness to consult 
an adversary’s corvenience when it can be done 
without any sacrifice of a client’s interest, grows 
out ofa generally entertained assumption that all 
observe the same standard of bonor and decorum 
and decency. Butif the time should ever come 
when all such standards should be swept away, 
comity would go with them, because it could 
only be kept alive by a hollow mockery which 
would soon be felt to be useless. The bar, in its 
present condition, owing to the facility of ad- 
mission, is said to be growing more and more 
like a trade; but no trade could really ever sink 
so low asa bar without professional standards. 
When we find, therefore, that it has been neces- 
sary for the Supreme Court of the United States 
to pass on the question whether a lawyer may 
be disbarred for lynching a prisoner in the cus- 
tody of the court of which he is a member, or for 
the Court of Appeals of this State to decide that 
a convicted felou may be disbarred, notwith- 
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standing that he has been relieved by the Gov- 
ernor from serving out his entire term (86 N. Y., 
536), it is the queerness of the fact that such mat 
ters are treated as doubtful that stirs our sense 
of the grotesque. There is one kind of ‘‘ comity 
not unknown in this city, which has never been 
thoroughly analyzed—we mean the ‘“ comity” 
by which attorneys engaged in receiverships or 
testamentary proceedings agree not to object to 
exorbitant bills drawn up by their adversaries, 
in consideration of similar favors in return. 
This, however, perhaps more properly belongs to 
the domain of criminal law than to that of profes- 
sional ethics. 


—Mr. Bacon calls attention to the curious fact 
that most of the questions which laymen think 
must give lawyers so many twinges of con- 
science rarely trouble them atall. Lord Brough- 
am is responsible fora good deal of the ignorance 
which prevails on this subject, through having, 
in his celebrated defence of Queen Caroline, de 
clared that an advocate’s only duty was to 
‘‘save his client,” regardless of the consequences, 
even though he should involve his eutire country 
in confusion. Mr. Bacon points out that this 
remarkable proposition was in reality a threat 
of Brougbam’s, which understood well 
enough at the time of the trial by all concerned, 
that if the prozecution persisted, he would raise 
the question of the marriage of the King with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, which would have been very 
confusing to the entire country. But few 
lawyers have ever to consider the question 
involved in Brougham’s declaration, or, assum 
ing them to be respectable, that other question, 
whether a good lawyer can undertake a case 
when he knows that his client is in the wrong, 
or guilty; as a matter of fact, he hardly 
does know anything of the kind A 
much more difficult question is that of defences 
strictly legal in character, but supposed to be 
open to some moral objections—such as the sta 
tute of limitations, or the defence that a con- 
tract is against good morals. The courts used 
strongly to reprobate their use by defendants, 
but within the last generation they have 
wholly changed their tone, and the view gene- 
rally taken in the profession now is that 
such defences are morally indifferent. That 
is to say, a lawyer is not thought worse of 


was 


ever 


for interposing them. This, however, is 
due in a great measure to the fact that 


these defences are seldom presented singly, but 
are complicated with other grounds which are 
not open to any moral objection. A man, for 
instance, has a substantial defence on the merits, 
but may be poorly provided with evidence to 
sustain it, so that, if he relies upon this alone, he 
may be beaten. Shall he not resort to all the 
weapons which the law allows? Besides this, it 
is for the interest of society at large that stale 
claims shall not occupy the time of courts, and 
that contracts which involve a breach of morals 
shall not be enforced. But no universal rules 
can be laid down about such a matter. Such 
defences may be utterly unconscionable, and, 
when they are, a lawyer shows that he is himself 
as great a rascal as his client if he allows him to 
bave the benefit of them. 

—We extract from a biographical sketch in 
the April number of the Deutsche Rundschau 
fiir Geographie und Statistik, published in 
Vienna, the following particulars concerning 
the career of the late Purdy Pasha, an American 
officer in the service of Egypt. The notice is 


from the pen of the editor, Professor Friedrich 
Umlauft, and evidently derived from a trust- 
worthy source, which is, however, not indicated. 
Erastus 8. Purdy, who was born in 1838, in the 
State of New York, joined in 1857 the exploring 
and surveying commission under the future 


General Stone, sent by the Mexican Govern- 
ment to Sonora and Lower California. After 
two years’ useful labor in this field he worked 
for some time as surveyor at the construction of 
the United States military road from New Mexi 
eco tothe Colorado. On the outbreak of the civil 
war he entered the Union army, fought brave 
ly in the Virginia campaigns, and attained the 
rank of major. In 1870 he accompamed General 
Stone to Egypt, entering the service of the Khe 
dive as lieutenant-colonel and chief of the third 
section of the General Staff, which bad the charge 
of geographical explorations. 
the rank ef colonel, he explored the regions east 
of the Nile from Cairo to Keneh and from Suez 
to Kosseir, traversing the desert in every direc 
tion, and exploring the shores of the Red Sea as 
far south as ancient In 1874 he was 
placed at the head of an exploring expedition 
sent into the lately annexed territories of Dar 
fur, a country previously very little 
The expedition returned in 1876 with stores of 
varied information—muchb of it personally gath 
ered by Purdy—respecting the geography, cli 


Soon promoted to 


Berenice. 
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mate, fauna and flora, mineral resources, and 
dialects of Darfur. 


Purdy was rewarded with the rank of pasha or 


For these excellent services 


general; but economical reasons prevented the 
publication of his charts, and, in 1878, even led 
to his dismissal from Reappointed ip 
179, again 
and died in June of that vear. 


service, 


he was dismissed early in Iss], 
Purdy’s personal 


character is spoken of in very high terms. 


Herr K. J. Schroer has published an account 
of the production of ‘ Faust” at the 
theater at Vienna. He is enthusiastic over its 
and so, it appears, 
which was very large. The first part of ** Faust’ 
The Te 
can be no longer avy doubt, he says, about the 
fitness of the second part for acting. 
away the audience, and has gained the same 
foothold upon the stage which the first part won 
fifty years ago. 


Burg 
success, was the audience, 


occupied two evenings, the second, one. 


tearried 


The first evening was made to 


end with the witch scene, the second was the 
Gretchentragodie. All the scenes of this tra 
gedy deeply moved the audience. Faust was 


admirable: Varguerite (Fraulein Vessely) surpass 
ed all expectation: Helen (Fraulein Wolter) was 
enchanting; the stage setting was all that could 
be desired, including the 
which, as presented, was frightfully effective 
In short, Herr Schroer, who wrote this account 
on the spur of the moment, was ina high state 
of excitement ; but he is one of the most eminent 
of modern Goethe scholars, and he would not 
be satisfied, with anything that is unworthy of 
his idol. 


** Walpurgisnacht,” 


—The tables of the last census of Cisleithau 
Austria which exhibit the classes of the popula- 
tion according to occupation, are not without 
features of general interest. Out of the 22,0000 
inhabitants whica the western division of the 
Austro Hungarian Monarchy numbered on Dec 
31, IS8O—the Transleithan or Hungarian num- 
bered 15,700,000—there were 44,500 persons of 
the clerical order, counting all the members of 
their families, who cannot be numerous, con- 
sidering that the vast bulk of the Cisleithan 
population are of the Catholic religion. There 
were nearly twice as many soldiers in active 
service—185,000, The number of teachers in all 
kinds of schools, and of all persons belonging to 
them, fell short of that of the active soldiers— 
but few of whom are married—amounting only 
to 152,000. There were 162,000 officials (always 
including the families) in the active service of 
the Empire, the provinces, or the communes, 
and %),700 employees in non-official public ser- 
vice. There were nearly 70,000 gendarmes and 
other guardians of order and safety. Art—this 









is characteristic of Austria 











31,000 actors, dancers, musicians, and singers 
and by 15,000 painters and s ptors, wt te 
rature and journalism supported only ¢ per 
sons. Architecture and civil engineernu } 
ported 20,000 , the law, 37,000 lawyers a 
taries) : the higher sanitary occupat s 
and the lower just as many Ihre ber of 
persons living on pensions was ISS,000-- that is 
greater than the army and nearly three 
times as many 548,000) lived on au ues fr 
rentes and houses. Banking and other etary 
business engaged mC Thiel “4 | 
transportation by land of men or merchar 
315,000, and transportation by wate b4 ce 
Only 10,600 persons were ta ibvt ‘ 
fisheries of the short marit bor 
mining sustained 6.000) manufactures at 
trades, 4, 700,00 and ag t ‘ f 
12,000,000) Uneluding 4 \) tenants na 
manent farm hands) that ! e thar ilf 
the entire population. There were 1 co day 
laborers of varving emplovn t We) os 
vants not living wit their emplovers 
persons of unknown occupation bn tates 
of educational establishments and orptl \ 
lums, and (S,0O0 inmates of oth ‘ ‘ 
stitutions ‘he relative numbers of support 
consumers and producers or earner a t 
sand were 52) at id; 
rhe professors 1 tl Hiverstty rs " 

have often expressed (1 t W 
could they tind complete sets of ¢ Gert 
academical dissertations l Minust fi 

lic Instruction has therefore made arra ents 
with thirty German, Swiss, Dut ama S 
navian universities by wl “ rece 
eighteen sets of eact ( these | iont sf 
distribution to as many versity brartes 
“‘hev are already ming in at t rate of at 
least a thousand dissertations a veat \ ent 
deal of valuable matter appears in this most 
inconvenient form, and the German libraries 
are full of the Little lart some even have a 
separate depart t f and the proq 
method of catalog gx and eal WAY { 
binding them is the sul t of cuss 

the treatises o1 ary 1 \ | s 

of attaching a short diseours {f va professor 
to the senu progral ture his 
department is almost exclusively Ge an, A 
though there is something similar in the Itelia 
fashion of excusing one’s desire for fame } 
issuin e's pamphlets nthe 
marriage of one’s friends his ntry the 
Boston University has added an ceca nal d 
sertation to its annual cata ie, but we have 
not seen that its exampl has been imitated 
We hope it will not be ; it is not a convenient 
practice The B etin of Harvard College Li 
brary, the Circulars of Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity, perhaps hereafter the Library of Cornell 
University, and the ordinary periodicals, are 
much better vehicles of publicity, and they have 
the further advantage that they are, or will be, 
included in ‘ Poole’s Index, so that their con 


} 


tents will not be buried, but can be readily re 


ferred to 


PUBLISHERS. 

A Manual of Sugges 
tions for Beginners in Literature ,; 
Description of Publishing Methods and Ar- 
rangements, Directions for the Preparation of 
MSS. for the Press, Explanations of the De 
tails of Book-Manufacturing, Instructions for 
Proof-Reading, ae. GG, F. 
Sons, 


AUTHORS AND 
Authors and Publishers 


comprising 


etc., Putnam's 
A TREATISE of this kind could come from no 
house in the country with more appropriateness 
than from one the name of which was earl, 


428 


associated with the pleasantest relations exist- 
The work 
one, is of great value. It 


ing between authors and publishers. 
itself, though a small 


modestly purports to be merely a manual of 
suggestions for beginners in literature ; but 
there is much in it which the most experienced 


literary veteran can read with profit, not merely 
for the vie but the informa 
tion it contains. On the latter account, it is not 


ws It suggests, for 
going too far to say that the work ought to be 
in the hands of every one who purposes to make 
authorship either a vocation or an avocation. 
We say this the more willingly 
not 


because the 
the 
the everlasting questions in con- 
It is right 
stated, and in the vol 


treatise unnaturally 


view of 


represents pub- 
lishers’ 
troversy between them and authors. 
that this view should be 
ume before us it is very temperately stated. 
Yet it is inevitable that a work so produced 
should be one-sided ; and that the unavcidable 
that the 


complaints of authors about publishers are due 


inference drawn trom reading it is 
to ignorance, to inexperience, or to the desire to 
impute to others a failure which is the result of 
The asser 
tions made in it are precisely the ones which 


their own misconduct or incapacity. 


much reading of the special newspaper organs 
of the book trade, or of magazines that bear 
the publisbing 
rather drearily 


imprint of made 
The 


real complaints of the author are either ignored 


houses, bas 
familiar to most of us, 
or evaded, and the attention is steadily directed 
to those that can easily be shown to be mistaken 
or trivial, 

We are 
publisher is first and foremost a merchant. 
not 


assured, again and again, that the 
His 
mission is to encourage literature, at least 
directly ; not to rush to the relief of struggling 
not to indiffereut or in- 
credulous world of the merit which it has bither- 
to failed to 


is to study the taste of the reputable reading 


authors ; convince an 


recognize or reward. His business 
public: to print what it likes, and to refuse to 
print what it does not care for or actually dis- 
likes. On no other principles can he achieve 
success. It is, therefore, the height of upreason 
him to rob or ruin himself 
out of a sentimental regard for unappreciated 
Equally absurd is it to demand that he 
shall immolate himself on the shrine of personal 
friendship. 


that he bas the keenest desire to get hold of any- 


and injustice to ask 


merit. 
On the other hand, it is self-evident 


thing new and good, and which he believes will 
He is on the look-out constantly for 
talent. He yearns for the sight of the 
the 
the sensation of 


succeed, 
rising 
new poem or new novel which is to make 
Even if he has no 
genuine sympathy with letters, he is actually 


the season. 


prevented from goimg far astray by the mani- 
fest fact that the interests of hterature and his 
interests Surely 
that must be a perverted nature which can find 
fault with a 
mistakes, it may 


: : 
own personal are identical. 


being so beneficent, who makes 
be, but makes them only be- 
cause the profession which fairly constrains him 
to be all merciful cannot at the same time enable 
him to become all wise. 

This is the view honestly taken by the pub 
lisher, and constantly set forth by his advocates. 
Nor are we disposed to deny that the complaints 
made against him owe their origin more often to 
disappointed vanity than to lack on his part 
either of judgment or of good-nature. If any- 
thing would Jead to a different opinion, how- 
ever, it isa statement in this volume which is 
evidently looked upon as being a crushing reply 
to the complaining author. We are assured that, 
according to probable estimates, one-fourth of 
the books printed in the United States are a 
positive loss, one-half do no more than pay their 
cost, and whatever profit is made is made upon 
the one-fourth that 


are successful. We have 
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little faith in a general statement of this kind, 
and no faith at all when an application of it is 
made to the transactions of any particular es- 
tablishment. But, assuming the truth of the 
what an extraordinary picture of 
mercantile sagacity it presents! For it is to be 
kept in mind that, according to the view repeat- 
ed with ‘‘damnable iteration ”"—to call in Shak- 
spere—the publisher is above everything else a 
man of business, and it is on that ground that he 
asserts his superiority of judgment to the in- 
credulous writer, aud justifies himself against 
his complaints. But fancy a man engaged in 
any other trade than that of bringing out books 
furnishing to bis fellow-men as a reason for 
placing the most implicit confidence in the wis- 
dom of his conduct and conclusions such a state- 
ment as this: ‘‘ From one half of my ventures I 
get nothing at all : on one-fourth I lose money ; 
on the remaining fourth I reap the pecuniary 
harvest which enables me to save myself from 
the consequences of the blunders and miscalcu- 
lations I have made on the other three-fourths. 
You will therefore do well to embark in any 
enterprise I advise, and refrain from taking part 
in any of which I disapprove ” 

It is not, however, with this branch of the sub- 
ject that we care to deal. Articles and books 
have been rejected in the past, and will be re- 
jected in the future, sometimes unwisely, but 
usually with justice. Writers will continue to 
vent their complaints on that score, sometimes 
with reason, more often without. But it is not 
the grievances of authors who do not get their 
works published that are the real ones, but the 
grievances of those that do. These may be im- 
aginary, but they are the ones to be considered. 
They are the ones that are constantly talked of 
by authors among themselves: they are the ones 
that breed that suspicion and distrust and dis- 
like of whick the publisher at times complains. 
The existence of such feelings is conceded at the 
outset in this very work. It is even admitted 
that there are things in the ‘‘ reminiscences” of 
certain authors that might serve as a justifica- 
tion of the unfavorable opinion sometimes enter- 
tained of the publisher. Among these authors 
are mentioned Milton, Johnson, Goldsmith, Vol- 
taire, Balzac, Heine, Byron, and Thackeray— 
none of whom, certainly, complained because 
men were unwilling to print what they wrote. 
It must be confessed that this is a rather formid- 
able array of names, and it is without the inten- 
tion of expressing the slightest personal disre- 
spect that we remark that the counterbalancing 
favorable testimony found in this volume of the 
Rev. Julius H. Ward and Mr. Frederick B. Per- 
kins is hardly sufficient to keep the balance even 
between the two sides. It is therefore the merest 
act of justice to the publisher to say that a fuller 
study of literary history would relieve several 
of the names in this list from the charge of seri- 
ously entertaining or expressing hostility to him. 
On the other hand, we confess to a goed deal of 
increduiity as to the existence of ‘‘the hundreds 
of thousands of cases” that this volume mentions 
in which *‘ authors have, through the successful 
codperation of their publishers, received from 
the public a satisfactory return for their labors,” 
and who in consequence have no criticism to 
make, but only praise to offer. It is certainly 
to be wished that this roseate picture were also 
an accurate one ; but a tolerably wide acquaint- 
ance with writers has not as yet tous revealed the 
particular representative of the class who goes 
about telling people quietly he owes bis little all 
to his publisher, and tenderly murmuring the 
latter’s name in accents of gratitude. His exist- 


assertion, 


ence we cannot deny, only it has not been our 
fortune to meet with him ; and, unless directly 
in the pay of publishing houses, it is hard for us 
to imagine bim. 


On the contrary, we are disposed to say, in 
direct contradiction to what is asserted in this 
volume, that the complaints of authors which 
never come to the ear of the public are infinitely 
more numerous than those which are brought to 
its attention because recorded in put lished let- 
ters and journals; that the latter, indeed, are 
but a slight fragment of the great total. The 
first grievance is the inadequate share the writer 
receives of the profits. In the method of pub- 
lishing generally adopted in this country—which 
is essentially a partnership between author and 
publisher—the highest rate ordinarily paid to the 
former is ten per cent. of the retail price of the 
number of copies sold. The author, then, con- 
tributes to the partnership his labor, bis know- 
ledge, his invention, his imagination—in fine, the 
very things which wake the permanent success of 
the work, if it has any success at all. The latter 
contributes the money that is needed to bring this 
product of thought before the eyes of the public. 
If the book fails, the author has lost his time 
and labor, and any expense he may have in- 
curred in preparing or working up bis material. 
The publisher bas lost the money paid for the 
material, the manufacture of the volume, and 
the subsequent agencies needed to put it in the 
bands of the purchaser. On the other hand, if 
it succeeds, the author receives at best ten per 
cent. on the price of the book sold as bis payment 
for the time, the labor, the thought, and it may 
be the genius, that have been put into the work. 
The publisher’s profits are made from the whole- 
sale, and not from the retail price ; and though 
booksellers assure us that in the volume before us 
the profits are understated, we accept for the oc- 
casion the account here given. According to that, 
they are just five times those of the author— 
that is to say, where the former receives fifteen 
cents, the latter receives seventy-five. On what 
principle that regulates the business deaiings of 
men with one another is this (asks the complain- 
ing author) a fair division of profits ? 

It will be said on the part of the publisher 
that he cannot afford to give more than ten per 
cent. in the case of a writer whose reputation 1s 
yet to be made. But how often does he exceed 
it in the case of men whose reputations bave 
been made? And again, a common practice 
of the publishers is calmly stated in this volume 
as the very quintessence of justice. This is to 
make no payment to the author atall untila 
thousand copies have first been sold, for it is not 
until this number has been disposed of that, ac- 
cording to the work before us, the expense of 
bringing out the book has been fully reimbursed. 

‘The royalty,” it suys, ‘‘is paid simply asa 
commutation of profits, and it is in order, there- 
fore, for the payments not to begin until the 
profits begin. . . . Itseems reasonable that 
if the publisher bas consented to assume the 
risk and investment of bringing a work before 
the public, he should not, if the venture bring 
loss instead of protit, be called upon to swell 
such loss by a compensation to the author. 
However much labor may bave been invested in 
a work. it seems equitable that if it does not 
prove itself capable of earning anything, the 
author shall receive nothing for it.” 

This is a deliciously frank statement of the 
publisher’s view of equity, and is important be- 
cause it is the one universally held in theory and 
enforced wherever possible in practice. It may 
strike the author, however, tbat it is a legitimate 
corollary from this proposition that, if the eter- 
nal equities are to reign, he ought necessarily to 
receive, instead of a beggarly ten per cent., fifty 
per cent. at least of the proceeds after the first 
thousand copies bave been sold and all expenses 
attendant on bringing out the book have been 
paid. We do not notice that there is any refer- 
ence to such a possible inference in this volume. 

The proportion of profit received is not the 

only grievance. There is yet another, The au- 
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thor bas written his book, the publisher has 
accepted it, and sets to work to print it. The 
former has signed a contract, in the drawing up 
of which, however, he has never once been con 
sulted, and it is needless to say its provisions are 
not By the terms of this 
contract, the publisher is to furnish him semi- 


strained in his favor. 


apnually the amount due from the sales of the 
preceding balf-year, though actual pavment of 
this amount, itis usually provided, sball be made 
some weeks or mouths after the returns are ren 
dered. 
ment, which bas the peculiarity of operating 


At this point comes in a disturbing ele 


entirely to the advantage of one of the parties 
to the agreement and to the disadvantage of the 
other. 
in private, but it will beara more frequent repe 
tition in public. The author is not merely a 
business partner with the publisher so far asa 


It has been stated over and over again 


particular investment is concerned, but he is 
often a personal friend—at any rate, the rela- 
tions existing between them are understood to 
be the relations that are supposed to exist be 
tween gentlemen. The result is that during the 
negotistions for the bringing out of the book 
the publisher maintains the character of a busi 
ness man pure and simple, but as soon as it is 
brought out, and bis accounts come to be ren- 
dered. he poses at once as the personal friend or 
the gentleman. The author must accept without 
question his statement as to the number of copies 
sold, and the amount in consequence due to him 
self. To insist 
books would be a direct imputation upon the 


upon any examination of his 
honor of the man with whom he lives, perhaps, 
on terms of intimacy. Tbe publisher is there 

fore at liberty to make any returns of sales he 
pleases. At best, be usually pays but ten per 
cent., but even of that ten per cent. the author 
cannot be sure, because he knows nothing at all 
ot the success of bis work beyond what his theo 
retical business partner chooses to tell bim, nor 
outside of that instances, the 


slightest meaus of knowing anything. 


has he, in most 

This does not imply that publishers are dis 
honest, or that they cbeat authors ; it would re 
quire far more than ordinary evidence to make 
us credit for a moment such a charge, if brought 
the the 
the bringing out of a book is 
had better be 
Let the publisher act in 


against any one of leadipg bouses of 
Still, if 
merely a matter of business, it 


business througbout. 


country. 


accordance witb the principles that regulate all 
other partnersbips ; let bim not merely submit 
to but msist upon c mply ing with the conditions 
of all fair dealing ; let 
up the plea of business when it inures to his own 


him not practically set 


personal advantage, but the plea of sentiment 
when tbe business plea inures to the advantage 
of the author. 

Much that must be 
omitted. We remark, finally, that by the nature 
of his profession the publisher is trading largely 
in the necessities and vanities of men. His object 
is naturally and properly to make money: and 
he is aided in it more or less by mapy who are 


more might be said 


influenced primarily by a desire of reputation 
which is indifferent to, if it does not actually 
This feel 
source of the strength and the 
weakness of the author, not unfrequently makes 
him willing to submit to any terms whatever to 


spurp, all pecuniary considerations. 
ing. at once the 


get his book brought properly before the publ 

That the publisher should be uuder a constant 
temptation to take advantage of such a feeling 
is inevitable ; that he should sometimes yield t 


it is not wonderful. 
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EGYPTIAN ART 


N ation. 


A History of Art in Ancient Equpt. From the 
French of George Perrot and Cl: 
Illustrated 
and 14 steel and colored plates. Tre 
and edited by Walter Armstrong, B.A., Oxor 

New York: A. C. Armst: 


with 505 engravings In the text 


Two volumes. 


& Son. 1885. 
THE authors of this admirable work remark 


truly, in their introduction, that the effort to tix 
the exact place which art occupied in the life of 
ancient times has never thus far been successful, 
because tne historians who have treated of those 
times have not possessed enough special know 
Art, they say, bas a method 


own, with whi 


ledge of the arts. 
and lan 


guage of Its 
who would successfully deal with the civ 
tion and culture of the past must 
self. In the further 
that the only competent one, from this pomt of 


acquaint bim 
ease of Greece, they say 
view, of the many learned writers who bave at 
history is Ernst Curtius 
that 
its arcbitects, its sculptors 


tempted to trace its 


and they go on to show “Greece witbout 
and its pointers 


without, in fact, its passion for beautiful form 


a@ passion as warm and prolitic as its love for 
poetry—is hardly Greece at all ‘Lit 
rature,’ we are told, ‘is the expression of social 


life,’ and so the history of literatu 
All this is true enough ; but there is an 
other truth which seems to be always f 





for us. 


that the art of a people is quite as clear an indi 
cation of their sentiments, tastes, and ideas as 
their literature.” This is an important ‘ 


eration in its bearing upon general scholarshiy 


no less than upon that which relates to art. The 


fact that literature does not by any means it 
clude all that is of highest significance and va 
as an expression of social life and of feeling and 
thought, is not yet sutliciently appre te 


Cousequently, the high importance of the fir 


arts asa branch of liberal culture is not vet 
practically and in an unqualitied manner ut 
stood in our institutions of learning, tt 
there are some signs that it mav ere ny t the 
so. The remarks of our authors are the 
timely, aud are especially instructive in show 
ing that the mere study of art th gt 

is not enough, but that in order to acquire a re 
knowledge of the subject, so as to be al 
think and speak of it with intelligence, one mu-t 
culuvate an intimate acquaintance wit 

obj ‘ts of art, aud must Vate, als 
self a love for beau s As a . 

of the importance of art as a record of t 

of a people, they cite the cas f the Etruseans 
whose whole lhteratut as |] > al 
further illustration of tbis | it, One mav ca 
to mind the fact that V« wit lit 


and beauty of her social life, produced 





portant literature whatever, but expressed het 
self entirely through the arts of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting 

The two volumes before us are but the b 
nivg of an extended work w! is 
embrace the entire story f ti irts, Irom ft 
earliest his ant v vn to the 
mencement of t Mid \ces, | sul 

ct f tr eR tw TN t { 
since it Is nt f ght wt t v 
throw uy s formation and de it tl 
antecedent and subsequent arts of the world are 
treated. Prehistoric art is t i ided in the 
s t i i rng . rs, it 
belongs a period i to pI v 
barbaris an to tha vilization nd tl 
uirts of Japa aDa ¢ 3 tted becaust 
thev 1 e pever bes I t with those f 


uthors show that the various 





works upon ancient art already existing, though 


eome of then 


are in 


many ways excellent, are 











incomplete respect or another. That of 
W inckelmar f ns i ite i 
‘ause he } but very ght “ 
Eevptian art,a had vhatey ul 
f Chaldea { Assy 2 i 1 t 
all of wl tril i largely 
tion of the art of Gre , 
was very imperfectly know? 
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ss pla 4 - 
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is ve ! t eri 
‘ t so ext Si \ " « " ant ‘ 
el ssaryv t t w! é r f 
ts i be rewritte it) i I 
w i s have so at indertak In 
this vf i propose t ate 
t ta “ bh Ww ld eed ¥ sweil its 
} t s i r task is i I gather 
aitul rf sou os meat both 
rat ind 1 s, th vhich should 
t p nsive trustwortl 
pend We are, therefore 1 that we 
1 not lo in ages for any exhaus 





tantial description of 


parti ir m Imenis, but only for that general 
pres ation of the subject, founded upon = trust 
vorthy authority, which is necessary to a cor 


rstanding of the origin, progress, and 


lecline of 


this wise limitation, 


Greek art. The present book is, by 


relieved of that bewildering 
makes the works of 


bulky 


who 


dry details which 


mass of 
most Egyptologists so and so teaious 
The student, 
vestigate any 


find 
work to 


however, may desire to in 
part of the subject more closely 
will 


the 


abundant reference made throughout 


the best authorities, And these 


430 


references constitute a bibliography from which 
the authors intend to omit nothing important. 
The first of these two volumes consists of four 


extended chapters, which treat respectively of 
The General Characteristics of Egyptian Civili 
zation, Principles and General Characteristics of 
Sgyptian Architecture, Sepulchral Architecture, 
and The Sacred Architecture of Egypt. The 
second volume has six chapters, on Civil and 
Military Architecture; Methods of Construc 
tion, the Orders, Secondary Forms ; Sculpture ; 
Painting ; The Industrial Arts ; and The Gene- 
ral Characteristics of Egyptian Art, and the 
Place of Egypt in Art History. Almost every 
page gives evidence that the authors are emi 
nently qualified for their task, both by native 
aptitudes and by cultivation. Their justness of 
perception is shown most clearly, perhaps, in 
their occasional remarks upon the character of 
Greek art, as where, on page xi. of the Intro- 
duction, they call attention to the fact—too little 
noticed by other writers—that empbasis and 
striving for effect mark the decline of sculpture 
very soon after the time of Phidias ; so that the 
art of Praxiteles, Scopas, and other later sculp- 
tors is inferior, not simply because these artists 
were less highly gifted, but also in consequence 
of a growing tendency to disregard the just re- 
straints which had governed design in the form- 
ing and fully formed art. They call attention, 
also (vol. i., p. 60), to the discriminating particu- 
larization by which the Greek sculptors dis- 
tinguished one god from another—a characteris- 
tic which, under the imperfect idea that has 
widely prevailed concerning a predominant 
generic ideal of form in Greek sculpture, has 
received insufficient attention, so that some of 
the most instructive lessons of Greek sculpture 
have not yet had their due effect upon the arts, 
and the art ideas, of modern times. The authors 
show (p. 67) that ‘‘the Greek sculptor had no 
thing beyond the bodily form and features of 
man with which to give a distinct individuality 
to each god and goddess of his mythology ; he 
was, therefore, obliged to make use of the most 
delicate and subtle distinctions of feature and 
contour.” This faculty for clear definition and 
individual expression they rightly affirm to be 
among the most important qualifications for the 
attainment of high excellence. 

Not the least interesting portions of the work 
are those in which the light of recently acquired 
knowledge is thrown upon certain traditional 
theories of architectural construction—as upon 
the theory of the antiquity of the voussoired 
arch, which is shown, upon the authority of 
Mariette, to have been constructed as early as 
the sixth dynasty. This investigator, too, gives 
it as his opinion that the true arch was well 
understood from the earliest times. Our au- 
thors conclude that we have no reason to believe 
that the offset arch is older, in Egypt, than the 
voussoired arch. Again, as to the hypothesis of 
Champollion regarding the derivation of the 
Greek Doric shaft from the Egyptian fluted 
column with square abacus, it is shown that the 
two forms are not really alike ; and the opinion 
is advanced that, as these fluted shafts were 
archaic at the time when the Greeks penetrated 
into Egypt, it is not likely that they would have 
been taken as models, 

The developments of the pier and column re- 
spectively are minutely traced ; and the manner 
in which the capital is allied to the shaft below 
and the architrave above, is considered with 
artistic as well as scientific acuteness. The two- 
fold function of the capital, as marking the 
point where the upward lines of the column 
terminate, and where it prepares itself to carry 
superincumbent weight, is admirably illustrated; 
and the fact that it must so fulfil this function 
as to satisfy the eye, no less than the actual 
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constructive requirements of the material— 
that, in short, in architecture ‘‘what seems to 
be necessary is so"—is clearly recognized. Nor 
do the authors fail to remark upon the singular 
fact that the broad upper surface of the cam- 
paniform capital, the most beautiful of all Egyp- 
tian capitals, is not used for the support of the 
architrave, which is, on the contrary, carried 
on the comparatively small cubic abacus. And 
they justly add that “without this fault the 
composition of which it forms a part would be 
worthy, both in proportion and decoration, of 
being placed side by side with the most perfect 
of the Greek columns.” A possible explanation 
of this singular form is offered in the course of 
remarks concerring the resemblances 
which exist between certain details of architec- 
ture and the forms of some plants—as the lotus 
and papyrus, These resemblances have given 
rise to various well known theories respecting 
the direct derivation of the forms of column 
and capital from those of these plants. But 
MM. Perrot and Chipiez think it improbable 
that the slender and yielding forms of growing 
plants should have inspired the architects. 
They suggest, however, that on féte-days they 
may have been used to decorate pillars and 
posts of more substantial construction, by being 
bound around them, and that from the square 
pillar thus decorated the architectural forms in 
question may, very probably, have been derived. 

The belief has extensively prevailed, as far 
back as the time of Plato, that Egyptian art was 
of a uniformly immobile and unprogressive cha- 
racter throughout its course. But upon this 
point the light of modern research is clearly 
thrown, and the art of Egypt is shown to have 
a progressive history no less than that of other 
civilizations, notwithstanding its long periods of 
convention and apparent fixedness. This his- 
tory, however, is of a very puzzling character, 
especially so in the department of sculpture, the 
oldest of which is the most remarkable for like- 
ness to nature, and consists, apparently, of por- 
traits only. Some of these are ‘* masterpieces 
of realistic expression,” and they are certainly 
wonderful for animation, for articulation of 
form, for freedom of attitude, and for diversity 
of character. A number of figures from the 
Memphite tombs, brought to Paris by Mariette 
as lately as the year 1878, exhibit these charac- 
teristics in a remarkable degree. 

To painting, which formed so large a part of 
the Egyptian modes of decoration and expres- 
sion, we think the authors hardly do full justice. 
They remark very truly upon its conventional 
and elementary character, its entire failure to 
express rotundity of form, recession of planes, 
tonic relations, etc.; but they do not appear to 
recognize how good and instructive it is in its 
very limited way—how in frankly resolving the 
colors of objects into their simplest conditions, 
it establishes the fundamental principle which 
underlies all good painting whatever. 

The style of the book is perhaps a little too 
diffuse, but it is everywhere clear. The transla- 
tion is smooth, and the typography is excellent. 
The abundant illustrations in the text are good 
enough for their purpose (those on architecture 
are drawn to a uniform scale), and the steel 
plates are uncommonly good. 


some 


THE EARLY MANHOOD OF CAVOUR. 

Lettere edite ed inedite di Camillo Cavour, 
raccolte ed illustrate da Luigi Chiala. Vol- 
ume Primo [1821-1852], dall’ Accademia Mili- 
tare alla Presidenza del Consiglio. Torino: 
Roux e Favale. 1883, 


As the years carry us away from that period in 
which Cavour worked for and achieved the uni- 
fication of Italy, we are able to estimate more 


justly tbe vastness of his ability and the acute- 
ness of his perceptions. If he seemed great in 
the midst of his activity, he seems greater now 
that his acts have become history, and that he 
is measured by the dispassionate standards of a 
new generation. Inthe formation of the Italian 
kingdom tbere were three factors—Victor Em- 
manuel the King, Cavour the statesman, and 
Garibaldi the popular hero. Of the three, each 
did his part manfully, but Cavour alone was in- 
dispensable. Without Victor Emmanuel snd Gari- 
baldi the liberation might have been postponed ; 
without Cavour it would hardly have been 
possible. Such a man was needed to harmonize 
the discordant elements, to understand, as if by 
intuition, when the time was ripe, aud to con- 
vince Europe, by serious and calm determina- 
tion, not only that this great movement toward 
constitutional liberty was just and commenda- 
ble, but also that it in no wise resembled the 
chaotic convulsions of Mazzinians and Carbonari. 

The first volume of Signor Chiala’s work brings 
Cavour’s correspondence down to the vear 1852, 
when he became President of the Council of 
Ministers and the acknowledged backbone of the 
Italian cause. Nearly two hundred and fifty 
letters are here given, mavy of them for the 
first time, which throw much light upon that 
part of his career which is least known. As we 
read them now, we are struck upon almost 
every page with the unmistakable proofs of the 
genius of the writer, and we wonder that his 
contemporaries did not earlier recognize his re- 
markable character. We are also astonished 
and puzzled to watch the development, in that 
retrograde, Jesuitical, despotic, enervating court 
of Turin, of a character as honest, practical, 
cool, and self-sustained as Lincoln’s, and endowed 
also with oratorical and diplomatic gifts of the 
rarest kind. In the present review we shall con- 
fine ourselves to a hasty glance at the first thirty 
years of Cavour’s life, which is made particu- 
larly clear and interesting by the letters now 
published. Signor Chiala prefaces the corre- 
spondence with a biographical commentary, in 
which he follows year by year Cavour’s career, 
illustrating it by copious extracts from all pre- 
vious memoirs and records. In this way, while 
his work is not so polished as the more preten- 
tious biography by Massari, it is rich in anec- 
dotes and details which are usually wanting in 
more finished books ; and it is safe to predict 
that any future biographer of Cavour must per- 
force go to Signor Chiala for many of his ma- 
terials. 

Camillo Benso di Cavour was born in Turin, 
August 10, 1810. His father, Don Michele, mar- 
ried, in 1805, Adele Susanna Sellon, a young 
lady of Geneva, sprung froma French family 
which had emigrated to Switzerland after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Camillo 
was the second child, and had for sponsors Prince 
Camillo and Princess Paulina (Buonaparte) 
Borghese. When six years old, the boy was 
taken to Geneva. He was already remarkable 
for his decided opinions, but, beyond this, gave 
no signs of juvenile precocity. At ten years of 
age he entered the Royal Military Academy at 
Turin, where he proved himself fond of pranks 
and averse from studies, except mathematics. 
His father wished him to be enrolled among the 
royal pages, and his wish was granted on July 
9, 1824, when the ‘polite and interesting ” 
Camillo was appointed to the service of the 
Prince of Carignan. The youth was ill-pleased 
with the service, and in later years Cavour used 
to relate his feelings of disgust at having to 
wear livery like a lackey. When, in 1826, he 
was appointed sub-lieutenant in the royal corps 
of engineers, he expressed his satisfaction at 
escaping from his menial office so loudly as to 
incur the displeasure of the King. He was first 
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stationed at Ventimiglia, and then at Genoa, 
where he formed many warm friendships and 
became acquainted with the political situation. 
In 1829 he writes to an English friend : 

‘While all Europe journeys on the road of 
progress, our wretched Italy is ever crushed un- 
der the same system of civil and religious des 
potism, Pity those who, with a soul made to 
nourish the generous principles of modern civili- 
gation, are constrained to see their country 
ravaged by Austrian bayonets. Tell your coun 
trymen that we are not unworthy of liberty, 
and that, if we have rotten members, we have 
also men worthy to enjoy the benetits of light.” 

For a moment the French revolution of July 
led him to hope for the dawning of a new era in 
Piedmont ; but he soon saw how vain were his 
hopes. Added to his disappointment was a per- 
sonal inconvenience, since the new King, Charles 
Albert, transferred him from Genoa to Bard, in 
the Val d’Aosta, a lonely place, where for eight 
months the young officer passed his time in soli- 
tude. Finally, in November, 1851, he resigned 
from the army and returned to his father’s 
house. The loss of two well-loved relatives 
plunged him into temporary melancholy, and 
convinced him of the ‘‘ nothingness of the vani- 
ties of this world.” But, though he renounced 
every idea of glory, he added, in a letter writ- 
ten toward the end of 1831, ‘‘I will continue to 
uphold liberal opinions with the same warmth, 
without hoping, or even desiring, to make a 
name for myself. I will uphold them through love 
of truth and through sympathy for mankind.” 
At this time Northern Italy was secretly getting 
ready for an insurrection, under the occult di 
rection of Mazzini and his emissaries. From the 
first, Cavour saw that they must fail, and in no- 
thing did he show his sagacity more clearly than 
in refusing to be drawn into the alluring but 
fatal vortex of lawless agitation. That the 
temptation was great, his own declarations tes- 
tiiy, but that his power to resist was greater, is 
shown in all his actions. 
of the young reformer, without his extrava 
gance. His dreams were equal to the boldest, 
but he did not mistake them for realities. Wit 
ness this prophetic paragraph from a letter dated 
October 2, 1852, addressed to the Marchioness di 
Barolo : 


He had the enthusiasm 


‘When one throws one’s self quite young into 
the world and into politics, bringing thereto a 
fresh heart and proud spirit, it is not astonishing 
that one should indulge in the most deceptive il 
lusions of vanity, celebrity, glory, ambition, and 
I know not what besides. I, for my part, fell 
into them completely, and I will acknowledge to 
you— at the risk of making you laugh long at 
me—that there was a time when I did not deem 
anything beyond my strength, and when I 
should bave thought it quite natural to awake 
some fine morning the directing minister of the 
Kingdom of Italy.” 

The unsuccessful rising in Piedmont in 1853 
taught Cavour the inadequacy of underhand 
methods, and the inability of Piedmont, unaide@. 
to overthrow absolutism. Already, in the pre 
ceding year, he wrote to his English friend: 
**The intervention of France does not seem suffi- 
cient to obtain even the smallest and most rea- 
sonable concessions from the Pope: only the 
voice of England, raised in a firm and positive 
tone, could obtain for the people at least a bear- 
able government, and one in harmony with the 
ideas and customs of our century.” Thus, at 
twenty-two, he bad discovered the necessity of 
interesting England in the cause of Italy before 
ultimate victory could be expected. Touching 
the futile insurrection, he wrote in April, 1833 

“They have seized some papers, and arrested 
a good number of under officers—matter emi 
nently revolutionary. This conspiracy of mad- 
men, which had no chance of success, will have 


no other result than to send backward our Gov 
ernment still further. . 


. The saddest result 


‘The 


of the July revolution, and one which nearly 
balances all its benefits, is the birth to which it 
gave place of a frantic, fierce, and absurd party, 
which, chasing a chimera, wishes by forestalling 
the future to make triumph, at any cost, a sys 
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tem now impossible, and which on this account 
pushes society to a fearful chaos whence she can 
only recover by means of a power absolute and 


brutal, despotic or aristocratic twitbstand 


ing this tirade against the Republican party 
which does us so much harm in Italy, I will te 
vou that I preserve entire faith in the future of 


the human race and in the law of social pro 
gress, and therefore each day | applaud mor 


and more those persons wh 


strive to hasten it by wise, impartia irea 
sonable writings.” 

A month later Cavour defined the situation 
and his own position with unnustakal | 
cision : 


‘**Among my friends and the a 
who surround me an inconceivable ch: 
followed : some, moderate reformers, 
thrown themselves bodily into the movement, 
and now are contented with nothing short of a 
complete revolution; others of the same stripe 
have retreated in fright toward ultraism,; some, 
who would have been enchanted with reasonable 
concessions, DOW wish the republic ; and others, 
who fear only too much precipitation in reforms, 
have gone back as far as the age of Louis XIV., 
evoking the recollections of the great King to 
govern the peoples of the nineteenth century 
As for me, I was long undecided among these 
contrary movements. Reason held me back to 
ward moderation; an immoderate desire to 
make our backsliders advance cast me toward 
the revolution ; finally, after numerous and vio 
lent agitations and oscillations, | tinished by fix 
ing myself, like the pendulum, in the juste 
milieu . My position of juste-milieu will 
not, however, hinder me from wishing as 
as possible the emancipation of Italy from the 
barbarians who oppress her, and consequently 
from foreseeing that a crisis—though it nay be 
of the least possible violence—is inevitable ; but 
I desire this crisis with all the caution which the 
state of affairs requires, and I am, besides, u/fra 
persuaded that the mad attempts of the men of 





soon 


the movement only retard and render more 
doubtful the crisis.” 
In the early spring of 1835 Cavour visited 


At Paris be had an 
usually good opportunity of studving the poli 


France and England. 
cal and social aspects of 
Mme. de Cireourt. 


a 
one of the most brilliant in the 


Louis Philippe’s Court 
lady whose salon was for 
many years 

French capital, quickly reeognized 
of the young Piedm 
troduction to her, and tried 
make Paris bis home. Cavourr 
of rare force, 
displaying a calmness 


ntese, who brought an in 








burning with patriotism, and vet 
and self-knowledge mar- 


vellous in a man not yet twenty-tive 


“What good could I do for mankind 
of my country { What influence could 
in behalf of my unhappy brot! 
and proscribed, in a land where eg 
all the principal social positions ! . - ae 
no; itis not in fleeing one’s fatherland because 
it is unhappy that one can attain a glorious aim 
I-luck to him who abandons with disda 
land which gave bim birth, who revoun 
brothers as unworthy of him. For mvself. I 
am decided. I will never separate my lot from 
that of the Piedmontese. Happy or unhappy, 
my country shall have my whole life. I will 
never be unfaithful to her, even though I should 
be sure of finding elsewhere a brilliant career 

How (in France) should | tind a reputa 
tion and glory? The sole means in my reach 
would be literature. Now, madam, I tell vou 
frankly J feel tbat I have no literary genius ; 
ny brain is reasoving an] ! inventive. I 


rs, stre 
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little 
should seek in vain to develop in me the talents 
of the imagination; I do not possess the least 
germ of it. In all my life, I have never suc 
ceeded in making up the merest fable, the small 
est tale to amuse a child. Whatever efforts I 





might make, I should never be more than a 
mediocre writer, a third-class man of letters. 
Now, madam, that is a prospect which does 
nottempt me. In point of art, I conceive only 
one tenable pesition—the first rank. But if 


literature could not be mv refuge, should I not 
It is true, 


bave all the vast domain of science / 
I might become a savant, a profound matbema- 


tician, a great physician, even a distinguished 














‘Tis a way quite ke another 
vn; only it has little attra 
n with bis rosy plexion 
1 forgot the moral sciences, a 
nds manv a furrow to 
‘ al sete es — | t n 
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} laws he Vis 1 thre t s tra \ i 
merce he familiarized 1 t “ tl 
system of education and suffrage; aud, in a 


word, he profited by all he saw in that country, 
which he recognized as the most advanced .and 


Piet 


irdance with the wishes of 


liberal in Europe. Upon his return to 


mont, Cavour, in ace 





his father, took charge of the large family 
estates He would have preferred to devote 
himself to intellectual pursuits, but before many 
weeks he threw himself into bis agmeultural 
duties with all bis natural energy ’ Ther are 
doubtless more brilliant careers he wrote a 
fniend, ‘‘but in s there is ne that 
suits me better His position, it may be sur 
mised, was one of un] arity at the despot: 
court of Charles Albert, where the well known 
hberal views of young Cavour were not pass 
ports to roval patronag \s early as Is the 
man who was destined t ve Austria t f 
Italv had the t t f rringz the tv of 
the Austrian legate at Turn The latter wrote 
to the Governor of Milan that Cav r Was al it 
to undertake a v thr hi t \ 1d 
y l ns 64 a very dange Hal 
and all the efforts ade to recia hi ha 
been f ss tie s fou ’ nstant 
sury i = t ix the annxiet { 
the Aust autl ties that they f ‘1 
fused ive very dang S ) nana 
passport wa t Was a ral Vv at 1 
l ~ Weve! WAS per tted t Pa a 
{ ais \ i 1 \ bus ss He 
t is Vv. al eC! e busied himself 
vith his far s Twice in thes cot nye vear 
was called to Paris uy atters nnected 
With the f i ia Tairs f his famil bie 
already foresaw the benefit which the Pied 
1 tese must derive fr loser relations with 
the French capitalists ; ‘‘ for it is from France,” 
he wrote that must necessarily come the im 
pulse destined to develop the immense unworked 
resources which our conntry still possesses.” In 


Iss, with Boncompagni, he helped to found the 


infant asvlum at Turin—a work in which he 


k a life-long interest ‘A good start to a 





children costs far less,” he said twelve 
vears later inthe Piedmontese Senate, ‘‘than to 
repair the misfortunes of a single man who, not 
benefits of 


instruction, follows the paths of vice.” 


education and 
In 1840 
he again visited Paris, staying there six months, 
Even had 
the student to 
every waking moment is valuable. 


received the 





havin 


earlier than this Cavour assumed 


methodical habits of a whom 
He rose at 
five, swallowed a cup of black coffee, and then 
gave bimself up to Lord Mahon’s ‘ History of 
England,’ which he interpreted by means of a 
dictionary, word by word, thus learning English 
the 


this regularity which, years afterward, enabled 


and English history at same time. It was 


him to discharge the functions of four or five 
cabinet ministers with amazing ability and inde- 
fatigable promptness, 
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Here, for the present, we must leave him. At 
thirty, he was recognized by a few far sighted 
persons as a man bound sooner or later to take 
His opinions bore the stamp 
of profound knowledge of human nature and of 


a leading position. 


the times ; but it seemed scarcely possible, in 
1840, that his calm and unalterable views of a 
constitutional government in Italy could ever 
take definite shape. 
able that the young Piedmontese noble should 


It seemed even less prob 


awake one morning to find himself the Prime 
Minister of the Kingdom of Italy. But already, 
as we have seen, at thirty, he had mastered him- 
self ; he had judged aright that salvation could 
never come by republican turbulence and Car 
bonarism ; and he had displayed that faith in 
the ultimate triumph of justice which is the se 
great reformers. He 
himself with 
iedmontese peasantry, 


eret of the success of all 
was already, b. the 


practical needs of the I 


acquainting 
accumulating a mass of information which was 
the 
perbaps of his age. 


to make him most 
Italy 


experience the exact nature of abuses to which 


effective legislator of 
He was learning by 


he afterward was to apply the remedy. In 
closing, we give two more brief, prophetic ex- 


tracts, reminding the reader that they were 
written nearly fifty years ago by a man of 
twenty-four : 


‘*The republicans, in a distant future, may be- 
come dangerous, for they bave evidently with 
them the tendency of the century and the move 
mentot material and intellectual levelling which 
is working among all the classes of society. We 
cannot deceive ourselves: society is marching 
at long strides toward democracy ; it is perbaps 
impossible to foresee the forms which it will as- 
sume, but as to the upshot, to my eyes at least, 
that is not doubtful.” 

‘““What remains, then, to fight against the 
popular torrent? Nothing solid, nothing pow- 
ertul, nothing durable. Is it a good? is it an 
evil? i know little enough: but it is, in my 
opinion, the inevitable future of bumanity. 
Let us prepare ourselves for it, or at least let us 
prepare our descendants, whom it concerns more 
than us.” 


Chapters on Evolution. By 
Ph.D., F.R.S E., ete. G. P. 
1883. Pp. 383. LIRllustrated. 


Andrew Wilson, 
Putnam’s Sons. 


ACCORDING to Mr. Wilson, the principal aim of 
his book is to present in a popular and readily- 
understood form the chief evidences of the evo- 
lution of living beings. In other words, it is his 
purpose to give an exposition of the theory and 
main proofs of evolution as far as zodlogy and 
botany areconcerned. There is abundant reason 
to congratulate the author on his success. At 
present there is no other work on the subject 
which so fully meets the wants of all classes of 
readers as this, giving a very clear and compre- 
hensive view of the question as it stands at the 
present date. The plan adopted is good, and is 
admirably followed. The first four chapters 
are devoted to the Statement of the Problem, the 
Study of Biology, the Constitution of the Ani- 
mal Kingdom, and Protoplasm. The remaining 
twelve contain the evidence, which relates to 


Rudimentary Organs, Tails, and Limbs and 
Lungs, Homologies, Missing Links, Develop- 
ment, Life Histories, Colonial or Compound 


Animals, Fertilization of Flowers, Degeneration, 
and Geology. The author makes little or no 
claim to originality in the evidence, but bis 
authorities are of the strongest and most relia- 
ble, and will themselves find little fault with the 
manner in which their ideas or researches are 
presented, either in text or illustrations. In 
what is to be credited to the author himself 


there is room for difference of opinion, and we 


shall indicate some of the views to which objec- 
tion may reasonably be =rged. 

Discussion of plan or desigu in the processes of 
evolution is cautiously (and wisely) avoided, 


The Nation. 


The theory of special creations, however, is so 
vigorously dealt with that at times one wonders 
whether previously it had not been killed, but 
only scotched. A little of the intolerance of its 
advocates may have been inherited by its op- 
ponents. Apparently, we are to take it for 
granted that evolution and selection are synony- 
mous terms, and that the history of the one is 
that of the other. This is bardly fair. 
tion is most generally regarded as a factor in 
evolution the value of which has not as yet 
sufficiently determined—important, but 
only one of a pumber. On page 7 the author 
remarks that ‘‘the gist of the process may be 
summed up in the statement that in tbe process 
of selection the weeded-out units die off, whilst 
the ‘selected’ and stronger units, coming to the 
front, perpetuate their race, and thus tend, 
through their superionty and strength, to evolve 
” On page 54 ** the evolu- 
tion theory postulates, what observation con- 
firms—the operation of ‘a struggle for exist- 
ence,’ in which the 
those that do not vary) go to the wail, whilst the 
strong (those that do vary) survive.” On page 


Selec- 


been 


new races and species, 


weakest forms (which are 


‘Differences of opinion certainly exist as to 
the share which the internal constitution of the 
living being plays in the drama of life and pro- 
gress. It seems, however, most reasonable to 
conclude that two parties eXist to this, as to 
every other bargain ; and regarding the animal 
or plant as plastic in its nature, We may assume 
such plasticity to be modified on the one band by 
outside forces, and on the otber by internal 
actious proper to the organism as a living thing. 
Examples of such tendencies of life are freely 
scattered everywhere im nature’s domain. for 
instance, we know of many organisms which 
have continued from the remotest ages to the 
present time, without manifest change of form 
or life, and which appear before us to-day, the 
living counterparts of their fossilized representa- 
tives of the chalk, or it may be of Silurian or 
Cambrian times.” 

Terebratula, Lingula, Limulus, and Beryx are 
It would seem as if the right of the 
so-called ‘‘persistent” types to the title of 
strongest and fittest was as well proved as that 
of any other type. In fact, however, we know 
no species which do not vary or which may not 
become extinct. We may not calculate the 
death-rate or predict the time, but we know that 
the disappearance of tke present species, and 
their replacement by others, is inevitable. And 
there is every reason to suppose the present 
species of men are not to be excepted. It is not 
yet proved that a great deal of the weeding-out 
is not due to what we at present, for want of a 
better name, call accident, and that the principal 
result of competition is not to force into exercise 
diversifying characteristics or features. Adap- 
tation and compensation give A with strength 
no better chance than B with activity, or C 
with intellect, or D with local abundance, or E 
with fewer requirements, and soon. But sup- 
pose these to represent species locally distributed, 
and suppose one or two to be exterminated by 
pestilence, famine, stress of weather, tidal wave, 
subsidence, or elevation, and what splendid ex- 
amples of the “survival of the fittest” the others 
When admitted that the 
weeding-out of certain species, causes aside, has 
rendered possible the continuation of others, 
fitness aside, and that in certain cases what we 
might consider the fittest survive, he bas gone 
about far enough for safety in the present state 
of zodlogy. Tosay that the cause of the exist- 
ence of the present species was the non-existence 
of others, and that because the former have sur- 
vived they were the fittest, is absurd. Through- 
out nature the strong exist by the side of the 
weak and insignificant, and interdependence is 
the rule. The effect of the struggle for exist- 
ence varies under different circumstances: in 


examples. 


become. one has 
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some cases its tendency is to extinguish, in others 
it produces wider distribution, and thus insures 
safety from extinction that might occur from 
local causes. A tidal wave that sweeps the 
species of one island out of existence may carry 
those of another beyond the reach of such 
dangers. Weather that freezes or starves one 
species impels another to migration that per- 
petuates it. An epidemic, such as is not un- 
frequent among men or lower animals, as that 
among the marine forms on the coasts of Florida, 
may close the account of certain races, while 
others in more extensive or varied dwelliing- 
places are apparently unaffected. The able- 
bodied go to war and fill the trenches; the 
weak remain at home and continue the family. 
In such case, can we accept the fact of survival 
as proof that the survivor was the fittest? 
Carried too far, the theory becomes nearly or 
quite as unscientific as was the “‘ wonderful dis- 
play of goodness and wisdom,” etc., of pre- 
scientific times. 

In illustration of interdependence, on page 339 
we have the following: 

‘*British brain and sinew depend (according 

to a foreign estimate) on home fed beef, whilst 
the quality of that nutrimeut is said to be de- 
pendent upon the clover on which the ox sub- 
sists. But clover owes its continuance to bum- 
ble-bees ; humble-bees, in turn, are killed by 
field-mice ; whilst cats extirpate the rodents, 
As old maids conserve the feline race, it is al- 
leved that the continuance of the British intel 
lect is depevdent upon such conservation—so 
that a scientific justification of spimsterhood is 
thus rendered possible.” 
A good deal of selection argument is fairly rep- 
resented by this; you are simply required to 
admit the premises, allowing them to be selected, 
without proof. 

Life is defined as ‘‘a collocation of the forces 
and energies and of the material substances 
which make protoplasm. Life is a property of 
protoplasm—such is the latest product of scien- 
tific thought and research. The forces which 
make protoplasm are regarded as those which 
make life ; and, although the exact relationship 
of these forces is as yet unknown, analogy leads 
us to believe that they are not materially dif- 
ferent, if they are different at all, from those 
whk.ich have made the world of inorganic matter 
what it is.” Why not define life as a combina- 
tion of modes of motion? Segmentation might 
then be defined asa resultant of the rhythmic 
waves or pulsations, and the extent and number 
of the segments might be said primarily to have 
been determined by those of the beats or waves, 
while some, or many, of the resemblances in the 
generalized beginnings of animals might be said 
to have been impressed upon them by peculiari- 
ties of the constituent modes. 

The following, from page 349, is likely to con- 
vey an erroneous idea: ‘‘ We may not fail to 
note, lastly, that the simpler and more uniform 
these latter [external] conditions are—as repre- 
sented in the abysses of ocean, for example—the 
less incentive is there for the progress and evo- 
lution of the races which dwell in their midst.” 
In the light of recent developments, it would 
seem as if the conditions at great depths favored 
variation and differentiation, possibly results of 
competition. Many strange additions to the 
oceanic fauna, mere suggestions of what is yet 
to come, have been brought to light by recent 
investigations, aud those who have followed 
them hesitate before saying that the variety is 
so very much greater anywhere else. The state- 
ment that the Port Jackson sbark (Cestracion) 
of the Australian seas is ‘elsewhere known only 
by fossil representatives from the Oolitic rocks” 
(p. 30), is not sufficiently exact. It is fuund 
in Japan, the East Indies, and China. A 
closely-allied species of the genus occurs in the 
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Galapagos Archipelago, and another is common 
along the shores of southern Qalifornia. 
with 
toes—this fact being explicable only on the idea 
if reversion to a multiple-toed ancestry.” Here 
one looks for an explanation of cases in which 
there are more than the normal number of 
digits, as in men or cats with six fingers or toes ; 
and fer contrasts 
their inception—which have their origin in use, 


‘‘Oceasionally borses are born several 


between organs useful from 
in necessity, Which are never rudimentary—and 
the superfluous which are dropped, and also the 
rudimentary, formerly useful, remaining for a 
longer or shorter period as marks of descent. 
Heretofore a work such as this would not be 
cousidered complete without a genealogical tree. 
Of late some of the best minds, classing it with 
early ideas, which, as Spencer puts it, are not 
usually true ideas, are inclined to regard the 
single tree as a better expression of our igno- 
Our inability to 
detect distinguishing characters—which may or 


rance than of our knowledge. 


may not have existed—in the earlier generalized 
stages, is insufficient proof of common descent 
in a single line, as represented in the trunk of 
the tree; and it is about all we have. Conserva- 
tive minds see a better representation of the 
present state of our knowledge in a horizontal 
section through the tops of a grove of trees, at 
whatever levels the various roots may be. Mi 

Wilson’s scheme includes two trees, both rooted 
in the protozoa: one reaching upward from the 
Corals, Anemones, 
the In 

whence a 


Sponges to the Ceelenterates 
Hydra, and Zoéphytes ; the other from 
fusorians upward to the Worms, 
branch leads to the Molluses, another to the 
Vertebrates, another to the Articulates, and an- 
other to the Echinoderms. The Molluscoida 
Polyzoa and Ascidia—are placed at the end of a 
branchlet leading from the lower part of the 
vertebrate stem. 

The illustrations, mainly copies, form a valu- 
able feature of this work. 


Vexico To-day. By Thomas Unett Brocklehurst. 
With colored illustrations from sketches by the 
author. London: John Murray : New York: 
Seribner & Welford. 158855. 

Mr. BROCKLEHURST tells us that when he arrived 

in the United States, at the conclusion of a tour 

around the world, from England, he had not 
thought of going to Mexico. His friend, the 

Belgian Minister at Washington, however, was 

appointed to Mexico, and he was glad to accom 

pany him. He passed seven months in the 
country, kept a diary there, and the very hand 
some book he puts out is the result of it. 

Mr. Brocklehurst is a very amiable traveller. 
Wbatever may have been his views of the rest of 
the world, with Mexico be was much pleased, 
He is even inclined to apologize for seeing things 
so much couleur de rose, and accounts for it by 
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Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 20 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
HAVE NOW READY 
1. ITALIAN RAMBLES. By James 


Jackson Jarves, author of ‘The Art Idea,’ 
‘Italian Sights,’ ete. 16mo, cloth extra, 
$1 25 

2,GOLDEN SANDS. A Collection 


of Devotional and Practical Counsels for the 
Duties of Daily Life. Translated from the 
French, by Ella McMahon. With illustra 
tions engraved on wood from designs by C. 
E. Wentworth. Small 4to, cloth extra, $1 50. 
Three different series of this work have been 
published in the United States. and translations 
have been made into various languages. Prob 
ably no similar work has had, during the past 
ten vears, so extensive asale. The present edi- 
tion has been planned to present, in one attrac 
tive volume, the most beautiful and touching of 
the thoughts and practical suggestions contained 
in the original work. The illustrations will be 
found to add not a little to the attractiveness of 
the book. 


SHAFTESBURY & 
son. By Professor Fowler 
Series of English Philosophers. 
$1 25. 

** English Philosophers” is a series presenting 
a comprebensive and detailed statement of their 
several views and contributions to philosophy, 
togetber with brief biographical studies of the 
men themselves. 


t. The GOLDEN CHERSO pb, 
and the Way Thither. 
(Mrs. Bishop), author of ‘ Life in the Rocky 
Mountains,’ ‘Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,’ 

With 24 illustrations and 2 maps. Svo, 

cloth, $2 25. 

Sketches of travel in the Malayan Peninsula. 


HUTCH T- 
Vol. V. in the 
8vo, cloth, 


etc, 


** Miss Bird is the ideal traveller.’’—London Sp cc- 
tator. 

“Tt is toat wonderful way this lady has of mak- 
ing herself at home, under the strangest conditions, 
wich makes her travels so markedly interesting. 
Whether on account of her sex or not we cannot 
say, but she gets into places where men have no 
entree. *Golden Chersonese’ is one of the 
choicest books of trave)] of the year, and in some 
respects even more amusing than ber *‘ Unbeaten 
bal icks in Japan.’ ”’ Times. 

*To those who have read the author’s other 
wabaunaa this needs no commendation, and those 
who have not have misseda great pleasure.”’"—N. Y. 
World. 


5. AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS 
A Manual of Suggestions for Beginners in 
Literature. Comprising a description of 
Publishing Methods and Arrangements, Di 
rections for the Preparation of MSS. for the 
Press, Explanations of the Details of Book 
Manufacturing, with Instructions for Proof- 
Reading, and Specimens of Typography, the 
Text of the United States Copyright Law, 
and Information concerning International 
Copyrights ; together with General Hints 
for Authors. 12mo, cloth extra, $1. 

‘Full of valuable information for 


autaors and 


writers. a, od most instructive : <i 
excellent manual.”— Harper’s Monthly (Easy 
Chair). 


*Onevery point treated we can conse ientiously 
recommend this book to every one desiring infor- 
mation upon the subject of which it treats. It 
answers many questions which are frequently 
asked of editors of newspapers, and answers them 
much better than most daily editors are able to 
a. "—Providence Press. 


* The idea of tac publication is a hs Ippy one, and, 
being well executed for the benefit of a field which 
is unnaturally large nowadays, it will prove a 
profitable one.”’-- Boston Globe. 
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I. 
FINAL 


THE VOLUME. 


The Virginia Cam- | 


ation of b4 and '65 
As a 


THE POTOMAC AND THE 
OF THE JAMES. 


THE ARMY OF 


ARMY 


By ANDREW A. HUMPHREYS, 


Brigadier-Genecral, Chief of Engineers, and Brevt. Major 
General U.S. A.; Chief of Staff, Army of the 
Potomac; commanding Second Corps, 
ete., ete. 

1 vol, r2mo, with rr maps, prepared under the 
direction of General Hump hrey o pri e Sy. 


The volume describing the series of operations 
which ended with the capture of Lee’s army and 
the downfall of the Southern Confederacy may, 
therefore, be considered, from the interest of its 
subject, the most important of the series of war 
histories which it brings to a close. It is fortu- 
nate in having for its author the one man who, 
by universal consent, is preéminently qualified 
to be the historian of the military operations of 
this difficult and decisive campaign. 

The universal confidence in his personal cha- 

racter and abilities that has given General 
Humphreys an almost unique place among mili- 

~» men has caused this volume, his most im- 
Udy, coutribution to the literature of the 

n ‘waited more eagerly than any other 
rec.“ Jz ilitary operations of the great 
conflict u.=%3 yet appeared. 

The size of u. book necessarily largely exceeds 
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tull lists of all general officers. 
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